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A HISTORY OF IMPORTANT ANCIENT TOWNS AND CITIES IN 
GUJARAT AND KATHIAWAD. 
( From the earliest times down to the Moslem Conquest. } 
By ANANT SADASIV ALTEKAR, M.A., LL.B. 
INTRODUCTION. 


Ix the following pages we propose to deal with the history of important ancient towns 
and cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad from the earliest time down to the Muhammadan period. 
As the territories now denoted by the term Gujarat did not in ancient times bear that 
name, nay, as the ancient counterpart of the modern name was in the olden days succes- 
sively applied to different territories, none of which are included in modern Gujarat or 
Kathiawad, we think it essential to explain at the outset what were the ancient names of our 
provinces, what was the territory denoted by each of them and how and why the old names 
came to be superseded by the modern ones. The first chapter of our thesis is therefore 
devoted to this purpose. 

In this thesis we have not discussed the history of all the ancient towns and cities in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad ; but only of such of them as wereimportant. It is therefore necessary 
that the reader should be acquainted with the principles that have governed our selection. 
The second chapter therefore discusses the general criteria of importance which have guided 
us in our selection of towns and cities, whose history has been traced in the following pages. 
At the en: of this chapter we have briefly stated why the towns so selected have been arranged 
alphabetically in our history. 

In the third chapter we have traced the history of towns and cities selected on the 
foregoing principles. In some cases our accounts may appear fragmentary, but if such is the 
case, the fault is, let it be humbly stated, not of the writer but of the materials. In the case 
of the majority of towns referred to in the copperplates, the inscriptions hardly supply any 
information worth the name ; the literary ‘ Prabandhas ’ also do not help us much ; for they 
usually confine their attention only to the capitals of the heroes they glorify ; the same also 
is the case with legends preserved by the native bards. Our apparently fragmentary accounts 
are really exhaustive, and contain everything that was possible for us to gather from in- 
scriptional, literary and legendary sources available to us. We are conscious that many 
gaps have to be filled, but it is doubtful-whether in the present state of our knowledge, it is 
possible to do so at present.. At any rate we hope that our present effort will be of some use 
to the future historian who; owing to ampler materials that may then become available, 
will be able to do fuller justice to the subject. 

The early history in India is usually regarded as concluding with the end of the Hindu 
period ; so we have traced the history of our towns and cities down to the commencement of 
the Muhammadan period. 

Having dealt with the history of. about sixty towns and cities in the third chapter, we 
have devoted the concluding fourth chapter to a discussion of the general features of the 
cities and. city-life in Ancient Gujarat. 

A map of Gujarat and Kathiawad, showing all our ancient towns and cities and giving 
also their modern names, has been appended to our thesis for the ready reference of the reader, 
in addition to the usual abbreviations, the following have been used in our thesis :— 

A.GI., for Ancient Geography of India by Cunningham. 
Ant. K., for Antiquities of Kutch and Kathiawad. 
Ant.N.G. for Antiquities of Northern Gujarat. 

, BG., 1-1, for Bombay Gazetteer, vol. I, part L 

" Beal, for Buddhistic Records of the Western World translated by Beal. 
G.D.AL,, for Geographical Dictionary of Ancient India. 
G.E., for Gupta Era. * Mbh., for Mahabharata. 
Phe. for Prabandhachintamant ; 
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CHAPTER I, 
Gujarat and Kathiawad: Ancient and Modern Names and Boundaries, 

The name Gujarat is at present applied to the country filling the north-west corner of 
Western India, and its boundaries may be given as Arabian Sea to the west, Guli of Kutch 
to the north-west, Little Rann and Mewad districts to the north, Mount Abu to the north-east, 
Malwa to the east, Khandesh to the south-east, and Thana district or northern Konkan te 
the south. The region so bounded did not bear, however, in ancient times its present name } 
nay, it did not even form one geographic or political unit. 


; This territory, in early days, comprised three distinct provinces differently named. 
The peninsula was named Saurashtra ; and the continental portion, roughly speaking, consist- 
ed of Anarta and Lita, Anarta forming the northern and Lata the central and southern part 
of the present continental Gujarat. 

The exact boundaries of these provinces were, however, uncertain. Léta does not seem 
to have included the whole portion of what would now be called southern Gujarat; for, part 
of it was undoubtedly included in Aparfnta or northern Konkan. The author of the Periplus 
says ‘To the Gulf of Barake succeed that of Barugaza and the mainland of Ariske’! Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji is right when he corrects Ariake into Abaratike, the Prakrit form of 
Aparantika. So it would appear from the Periplus that Bharoch gulf was then regarded 
as a gulf in Konkan. According to Ptolemy, the order of the western maritime provinces 
was as follows—Syrastréné, Larike, Gulf of Barygaza and Ariake.* Ptolemy then 
regarded Bharoch, if not actually forming part of Apar4nta, as at least distinct from and to 
the south of Lata. In the Mahdbhdrata 3 when the pilgrimage of Arjuna is being described, 
wo aretold:— atsTaag dif gare 3 | aabtaayan america: | 

“eRe afd aft ataterratat a atta aati wea a searagualtaarg | 

From this it would appear that, according to the great epic, Aparanta included practi- 
cally the whole of the Western coast. In the 37th chapter of Markandeya Purdna, Aparénta 
figures as one of the countries to the north of the Sahya mountain :—aerea Frat areg ay 
lirarrét avét | We may therefore conclude that the territories between the Tapti and the 
Narmada, which now form part of southern Gujarat, were formerly included in Aparanta 
and not in Lata. As regards the upper boundary of Lata, it also was indefinite ; it was 
not the Mahi, for the Cambay plates of Rashtrakata Govinda IV‘ include the Khetaka 
division in L&ta. Compare—12RqQeaaeeleaaEN a STATA ATT . 

As Mandala was the namo of 4 territorial sub-division, much greater than the modern 
collectorate, we have to conclude that the whole of Kaira district and & large part of even 
Ahmadabad district were included during the ninth century, in ancient Lata, Lata then 
consisted of the central and a large part of southern Gujarat. . 


As regards Anasta, its boundaries were equally vague, if not vaguer still, On the 
southern side the region hardly extended up.to Ahmadabad. On tlio west it was bounded 
by the Rann of Kachh, on the north by the Abu range, on the east by Malwa. But where 
exactly Anarta ended and Malwa commenced, it is very difficult to state. Modern Wadnagar 
was at the heart of the country, hence its name Anartapura which it once possessed.§ 

The boundaries of SaurAghtra were however clear. At present Sorath denotes only the 
southern part of Kathiawad; but in ancient times Sauréshtra was the-name of the whole 
peninsula, Ptolemy includes the continental coast upto Bharoch in Saurashtia ; & but this 
probably was not the case. Statements of foreign observers cannot be so exactly accurate. 

Be os a ae nial rare a GP Oo ite Re ee ee eae 





1 Ind, Ant., vol. VIL, p. 140. 2 Ptolemy, p. 33. 
3 Adiparvan, p. 218. 4 Ep, Ind., vol. VH, p. 28, 
$ Vide under Anandpura, 6 Vide p, 27. 
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When and why these names were given is the next question we have to consider. Of 
those, Saurdshtra seems to be the earliest one ; Syrastérné of Ptolemy, Surastros of Strabo 
and Surastréné of the Periplusare all corruptions of it. Ifweturn to the Purdnas, it appears 
in the Mahdbhérata,” the Rdmdyana,® the Markandeya? Kérma,'0 Vishnu,.! and other 
Purdnas. Baudhayana’® refers to it, as do Kautilya’? and Panini. We may, therefore, 
well conclude that the name was current as early as the sixth contury B.O. 


The particular name was selected because of the natural riches of the province. From 
very old times, the country was famous for its natural wealth ; how it impressed a stranger 
may well be infcrred from the following lines in the Periplus. “The interior parts of Barugaza 
and Surastréné produce abundantly corn and rice, the oil of sesamum, butter, musling and 
the coarser fabrics, manufactured by the Indians. It has also numerous herds of cattle.’ 14 
The namo did not go out of vogue in the fourth century as Cunningham says ; it was in popular 
use right up to the eighteenth century when the Marathas changed it to Kathiawad, a name 
based upon the name of the tribe which offered them the greatest resistance. 


As regards the other two names, Anarta and Lata, they do not seem to have been much 
in popular use. Lita is indeed mentioned in the Mandasor Inscription!® and inthe Kdma Sitra;1* 
it occurs also in Ptolemy and the Periplus. The Gulf of Cambay was called the sea of Lar 
down to early Muhammadan times and. the languago spoken on its shores, Masudi L&ri.!7 


Nevertheless Lita does not seem to have been in popular vogue in ancient times, 
probably because it was not of Hindu origin. No scholar has as yet been able to derive it 
satisfactorily ; Dr. Bhagwnlal’s suggestion that it might be derived from Rattas, an abbre- 
viated form of Rashtrakitas, is unacceptable, because the connection of the Rashtrakétas 
with Gujarat commenced in the sixth century at the earliest ; whereas the name was already 
in vogue in the first century. Tome, the name appears to be of non-Indian origin given 
by foreigners ; hence the difficulties about its derivation, hence its absence in early inscriptions 
and the Purdnas. The name is conspicuous by its absence among the names of the southern 
and western countries conquered by Nakula and Sahadeva ;18 nor does it occur in the countries 
in Bharatavarsha enumerated in the Bhimt Parvan.%! When we note that these are 
exhaustive lists, not free from later interpolations, the absence becomes especially significant. 
Similarly, neither the Vishnu Purdna, part I, chap. II], nor Médrkandeya Purdna, chap. 57, 
neither the Matsya Purdna, chap. 114, nor the Kirma Purdna, I, chap. 47, mention Lata when 
they proceed to mention the southern or western countries in Bharatavarsha. Even in the des- 
cription of the conquests of Gotamiputra Siri Saétakani?°and Rudrad&man,?! the name is 
tabooed, although each of them undoubtedly ruled over Lata. If the name were of Hindu 
origin and were in popular voguo, we cannot explain this silence. If, on the other hand, we 
admit it to be of foreign origin, we can understand the reluctance of the Purd nas to use it; we 
can also understand why the early inscriptions do not use it. Being of foreign origin, it was 
known at first only to foreigners, and was not in popular vogue ; hence Ptolemy and the 


—_— 





1 Eg, queers Maaa goararaans y—Vana, p. 88, 
@ Lg, Hurerag Testers q—Kishkundé, p. 43, 
9 Bg. RAT HUB AT areetacf | chap. 57. 


lo Bg., qurqazat: AWE —Parea Bhaga, chap. 35. 11 Bk, II, chap, 3. 

12 sryrqat sang Suey: Wer: | Lp. 29. 

13 aiapratrearaaeoarea: atataearcnitaa: VIL p. 16. 14 Ind. Ant., vol. VIII, p, 141, 
18 sett TATTAMA ATE: | 16 STATA SAL, IF, 3. 

17 Ind, Ant., vol. fg p. 142. 18 Sabhé P., chaps. 32 and 33. 


19 Bhtakma P, chap. 9., 20 MaRS ARTUR HU TTAM TT Prewtacrdatersa Nasik Cave No. 2. 
21 TAT TURT TA ney TAMETE RUSS CE RUTICA TAT —Junagad Ineor, 
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Periplus use it, but not the contemporary inscriptions of Gotamiputra and Rudradaman. 
It became popular later on ; hence its appearance in Kdmasitra and later inscriptions. 

The fact is that probably no necessity was then felt of naming the territories 
comprised in Lata by one distinct name. We have already seen how Aparanta extended 
right upto, if not actually beyond Bharoch ; the territory from Bharoch up to the Mahi and 
onwards bore a name different from Lata. ~Thus when the Matsya Pardna had an occasion 
to refer to it, it says TEqreet: Bazar: and the same expression is repeated in the Markandeya 
Purdna. Even Varahamihira talks not of Lata but of agtatcfrarfea: |.22 The absence of 
this appellation in the majority of Purdnas and early inscriptions may be explained by the 
fact that the territory in question was probably included partly in Aparanta, partly in 
Malwa and partly in Anarta, and so, there was no occasion to name it separately as a 
distinct unit. 

It will be clear from the above treatment that the territory later on known as Lita 
did not possess any distinct name in ancient times ; that it was occasionally referred 
to as WeH*T: aafear: ; that the name Lata came in vogue later ; that the Purdnas had 
apparently a deep prejudice against it ; and that it was therefore probably first given 
by foreigners. But when, why and by whom it was given, we are unable to say definitely. 
We:would, however, tentatively suggest that it is probably a foreign corruption from 
Alatta, an intermediate Prakrit corruption from Anarta; the change of 4 to % is well 
known in Prakrits (compare Marathi fey from Skt. fara for instance) ; the accent on 
the second syllable led to the dropping of the first and the simplification of the third led to 
the lengthening of the second, and by Fortunatov’s law, & became z. Greek mariners had 
to deal mostly with Bharoch and the territories round it ; they probably found the names 
ARSON Warear: or aetdtiarfaat: too cumbrous for popular use; hence they selected the 
Prakrit name of the territories to the north of this region for denoting it. Hence it is that 
the two names syfaaq and wz do not occur together anywhere in early literature or inscriptions. 
Hence it is that Ptolemy and the Peritplus mention Larike immediately after the mention 
of Surastrene,-but before the mention of the Gulf of Barugaza, thereby showing that Lata 
lay to the north of the gulfs of Bharoch and Cambay and to the west of Saurdshtra, And 
this, roughly speaking, was the position of Anarta, before Lata encroached to some extent 
uponits boundaries. Hence, after the mention of sqqueaq, we have in the Purdénasthe mention 
of either SIE, or aTqaq when agtaltcaarfaa: are not mentioned. Lata, being a derivation 
from Anarta, its mention would have been superfluous when Anarta was mentioned. Later 
on #fz came into popular use and the two names began to be simultaneously used. 

Now we turn to Anarta. Itis of purely Hindu origin and is connected with Anarta, 
the son of Yay&ti, who was said to be ruling in this region in olden times. The name occurs 
in the Bhémi and Tirthaydiré parvans of the Mahdbhdrata, in the Rémdyana, in the Junagad 
Inscription of Rudradéman,in Vardéhamihira, etc. Inthe majority of the Purdnas,' however, it 
is not mentioned, a fact which can be explained on the ground of its not then probably forming 
an independent kingdom. It was hemmed in on one side by the Saurdshtrians (who were 
a race of warriors as noted by Chanakya?3) and on the other by the Maleyas, who were a source 
of perennial trouble evento the Kshatrapas and Guptas. Anarta was usually an appanage 
either of Saurashtra (as was the case in the Mauryan and Kshatrapa *4 times) or of Malwa 
(as was the case in the days of Hiuen Tsiang). Hence naturally its name does not frequently 
occur in the Purdnas. 

In ancient times Saurashtra, Anarta and Lata were not regarded as forming one distinct 
unit. There were in the first place no geographic circumstances to bind’ them together ; 


32 Kern's translation, p. 101. 33 OTeIey: MarR TSTNaT: 
e . 
Ma RAMA aT Test FATA, Rudraddman Inacr. 
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nor did they, for any appreciable time, form one political province. As we have seen already, 
Anarta and Saurashtra were for atime governed together by the Mauryasand Kshatrapas ; 
but even during this short period southern Gujarat does not seem to have belonged to that 
political division ; were it so, the Junagad Rudrad&éman Inscription would have stated it. 


Usually, however, these provinces not only did not form one political division, but were 
themselves divided, throughout the first millennium of the Christian era, among several 
petty states, a fact which prevented their being designated by one common name. Let us 
now see how and when the modern name Gujarat came to be applied to these territories. 


The name Gujarat was unknown in early times ; because the Gurjara tribe itself, from 
which it is derived, reached India at a late date. As the name of the tribe docs not occur 
in the Mahdbhdrata, the Réméyana and the Purdias, nor among the tribes mentioned by 
the Periplus, we cannot accept Dr. Bhagwanl4l Indraji’s statement that the tribe came into 
India with Kanishka? If again, as the learned doctor maintains,2* the Gurjaras had been 
really assigned fiefs in RAjputaénd and Central India by the Early Guptas in recognition of 
their military assistance, the name of the tribe would have been mentioned in the Samudra- 
gupta inscription along with those of the Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Maleyas, Abhiras, Aryjuna. 
yaniyas, etc., who are mentioned as settled on the outskirts of the Gupta Empire.27 


The Gurjaras then probably came into India during the fifth century andsettled in the 
Panjab and around Mathura. A Gurjara kingdom existed in the Panjab near the modern 
town Gujarat, as late as 890 A.D. (when certain territories belonging to it were annexed to 
Kasmira by its king Sankara-deva) ;. the country round the town of Gujarat in the Panjab 
is still locally known as Gurjara Desha. The earliest reference to the Gurjaras is in 
Harshachariia of Banabhatta where we are told?§ that Prabhdkaravardhana of Magadha 
had conquered the Hina, Sindhu and Gurjara kings. The Gurjaras however soon migrated 
southwards and established themselves in south-west Rajputana ; for Hiuen Tsiang says 
that the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo or the Gurjaras was four hundred miles in circuit and had its 
capital at Pi-lo-mo-lo which is now admitted to be Bhinmal in Sirchi State.29 Another 
Gurjara tribe penetrated still further south and went right up to Bharoch and established a 
kingdom at Nandipuri, whose rulersintheir early inscriptions call themselves Gurjaras. Cf. 
sit cafés aratatia: «=... | a Sterafadanerzat.2° But soon a desire to connect themselves 
with the famous Paurdnic. dynasties induced them to change the true name of their 
‘vamsa ’; and the later kings began to style themselves i See 31 


Dr. Bhagwaalal Indraji thinks that the Valabhis also were probably Gurjaras and goes 
on to observe that the fact that the three Gurjara chiefs divided among themselves the 
entire sway of the province will explain how the province of Gujarat came,to take its 
present name from the Gurjara tribe.32 With due deference to the learned doctor, we beg 
to differ from this view. In the first place, the entire sway of the province was not 
divided among those chiefs. The Valabhis had no sway over the western and northern 
part of the peninsula even during the days of their highest power ; the Bhinmal kingdom 
was practically located outside the limits of modern Gujarat, as Anandpura and the 
territory around it was held by the Malv& king33; the Nandipuri Gurjara kingdom was a 
petty one covering a few square miles; at any rate it did not extend over the whole of 
southern Gujarat. 





28 BG., vol. I, pt. I, p. 2. 26 Ibid, p. 3. 

Samudragupta’s Allahabad I nscription, line 22, 
2s ETeltraad faegensat: wsrorsraqc—lV, p- 57. 29 Beal Il, p, 270: 
30 Dadda grants, Ind. Ant., XIII, 82. 81 Jayabhatta grant, Ind. Ant., XII, 77. 


$2 BG., vol. 1, pt. I, p. 5. $3 Beal Il, p. 268. 
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Supposing, however, that the sway of these kingdoms oxtended over the whole of modern 
Gujarat, still we have to admit that this fact was not sufficient for the region to assume its 
modern title ; for, the rulers of these kingdoms were never for a long time known as Gurjaras. 
We have seen how within two generations, the Nandipuri Gurjaras ceased to call themselvos 
Gurjaras ; the same was the case with the Bhinmal rulers, who during the time of Hiuen Tsiang 
were known as Kshatriyas. The Valabhi rulers never called themselves Gurjaras ; it is 
doubtful whether they were Gurjaras at all. 

Under such circumstances: we can hardly agree with Dr. BhagwAnlél Indraji in main- 
taining that the division of the entire province among themselves by these three kingdoms 
was the chief reason for the province being called Gujarat. Besides; wero it so, were the 
supremacy of Bhattiraka und his descendants really the cause of the province being called 
Gujarat,34 thename would have come into vogue during the seventh and eighth centuries. 
As ® matter of fact, it did not come into vogue even in the fourteenth. 

For, during the five centurics, following the fall of the Valabhi and Nandipuri dynasties, 
the names Lata and Saurashtra continued to be in vogue. There was tho Bhinmal kingdom 
known as the Gurjara kingdom; but its territories were to the north of Anahilapattana and so 
practically outside the limits of modern Gujarat. That even northern Gujarat was not 
included in it, and that itsrulers the Chavotakas were regarded as distinct from the Gurjaras will 
be clear from the Pulikesin grant of a.p. 739 which, while enumerating the kingdoms affected 
by the Arab forays, mentions the Gurjara kingdom as distinct. from the Chavotaka kingdom 36 

It is therofore clear that the Gurjara kings, whom the Chdlukyas and Gujarat Rashtra- 
katas boast of having defeated, 3 were not those of the Chavotaka house ; they were clearly 
rulers of Rajputana. This is also clear from the accounts of Muhammadan writers. Thus 
merchant Sulaiman says 37:— ‘ Harz [=Gurjara dominion] was bounded on the north by Tafik 
or Takim [which is the name of the Panjab}. It possessed silver mines and could muster a 
larger force of cavalry than any other kingdom in India.’ All these details apply to Raj- 
putana which is to the south-west of the Panjab, which possesses the only silver mines in India 
and which has been long famous for the large body of its cavalry. The name of the 
tribe was already given to the country, for Edrisi quoting from Abu Khordabech states that 
Jurz was both the hereditary title of the king as well as the name of the country. To Ferishta 
in the tenth century Gujarat still meant the south-western corner of Rajputana, and it is ob. 
vious that attra mentioned in the commentary waaaet on Kdma Séira, V, 1, 30, denotes 
the territory round Kotah in Rajputana, in connection with which it is mentioned. 

Inscriptional evidence shows that the foreigners were not misinformed when they 
thus spoke of Rajputana as the country of the Gurjaras. Thus in the Daulatpuré plate, 
King Bhéjadeva is mentioned as granting a village called Sivagrama, situated in the Denda- 
vanaka vishaya, which, it is stated, formed part of the Gurjaratr& ‘bhami’ (cf. WACIeyat 
Soxrarrarayaaraaaarararsaanrt, Zp. Ind., Vol. V, p. 211). Since it is clear (as pointed out by 
Dr. Kielhorn) that Dendavanaka is the town of Didwana in Jodhpur State and Sivagrama, 
the village of Seva, 7 miles east-north-east of Didwana, it follows that the territory 
round Jodhpur in Rajputana was known in the eighth century 4.D., as tho land of the Gurjaras. 
The same conclusion is confirmed by the quotation from an unpublished K4lafijara inscription 
belonging to the eighth century, given by Dr. Kielhorn, which shows that Mahgalanake or 


$4 BG., vol. I, pt. J, p. 85. 35 BTA SATS AAS HATA MMT Ta — 

86 (i) FATA ACA AZAMARA: | Aihole Ingor., Ind. Ant., VIM, 242, (geventh century). 
(i) Mexia Tag Otmisa FT ACT | Radhanpur plates of Govinda IIT, ¢. 800. 
(ii) TatcaBAaTseTAAA Fed A FHA | Grant of Dhruva III, 827 a.w., Ind, Ant., XU, 179. 


(iv) Tagsivarreaent sett set: aft | Naosari plates, 916 a.v. 
8? AGI., p. 321. 
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modern Maglona, which is about 28 miles north-north-east of Didwina was regarded as 
located in the Gurjaratré Mandala—(of. sfagsierisarcc-afa—a porrarraa aaa 
aegaga-iqaa, Lp. Ind., Vol. V, p. 210). It is therefore clear that in the eighth century, 


what is now called Rajputana was known as the country of the Gurjaras. That the same 
continued to be the case for two centuries more becomes clear from the statements of the 
Muhammadan authorities quoted above. 

Right up to the tenth century thon, Gurjaramandala or Gurjarabhimi hardly denoted 
territories comprised in modern Gujarat. [ct us now see when Gujarat came to be named 
after the Gurjaras. 

There is ample evidence to show that the territories to the north of the Mahi came to be 
termed Gurjaramandala soon after the tenth century. The Dohad inscription of a.p. 1140 
speaks of Siddharaja Jayasimba a8 the ruler of Gurjaramandala (cf. sffsrafawtay site. wit 
yacrss | At ANTS frat acrearsaradr || Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 159). In the Somandtha 

‘ pragasti,’ dated a.k. 850 (i.e., 1168-9 4.D.), Kumérapéla i is called King of Gurjaramandala, 
@ name which Hemachandra also assigns to the country over which his patron ruled. 
The Girnar inscription, dated 1222 4.n., enables us to conclude that the name Gurjaramandala 
denoted territories wherein were situated the towns of Anahilapura or Patana, Stambhatirtha 
or Cambay, Darbhavati or Dabhoi and Dhawalakka or Dholka. During the thirteenth 
century then, the whole of northern Gujarat was known as the country of the Gurjaras. 
The reasons that led to the application of this name to this region are not difficult 
to ascertain. In the first place, part of modern Gujarat round Anahilapattana was 
under the feudatory sovereignty of the Hurz or Gurjara kingdom; so the name must 
have been gradually extended to it as well. Secondly, the Solankis who rose to power at 
this time, are admitted on all bands to be of Gurjara origin 38, The author of Hammira 
Mahakavya says that the King of Ajmer, Vigraharaja, killed M@laraja and thus weakened 
the Gurjara Kingdom. This shows that. there was already a tendency, which the author 
simply imitates, of regarding the Solanki dominion as conterminous with Gurjara ‘ Mandala.’ 
Then there was, probably owing to the pressure of the Muhammadan invasions, a 
great influx of the Gurjaras in this part of the country during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Already before the middle of the twelfth ‘century, the Gurjara element was in 
such a preponderance that the people of the province came to be called Gurjaras. Thus 
Hemachandra who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century called the army of his 
Solanki patron KumarapAla as consisting of Gurjaras. Compare :-— 

wie amemarent aferyt war | 
gts T BRIT qe sfrenfaet ate i Kumdrapdlacharita, VI, 65. 

When thus once the people came to be regarded as Gurjaras, it was but the next step to . 
call their country ‘ Gurjara Mandala ’ or Gurjara Ratta or Gujarat. 

This name, however, did not come to be extended to southern Gujarat or Lata and 
Kathiawad until the beginning of the fourteenth century. Thus both to Hemachandra 
of the twelfth and Someswara of the thirteenth century, Lita was » country distinct from 
Gurjara Mandala ; for they talk of their heroes siding with or defeating the king of Lata, as 
the case may be.39 As regards Saurdshtra, no proof at allis required of its being unknown 
as part of Gurjara Mandala ; even to this day it is only associated with Gujarat by out- 
sifers ; the inhabitants still call themselves Soraths. 

It was by the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century that the 
name of Gurjara ‘Mandala’ or Gujarat came to be extended to theso provinces. It was 
not due to any great influx of the Gurjaras in those provinces that took place at that time, 

38 JBBRAS., XXI, pp. 428-9. 
90, HY MaMa REA Raga | Kircikaumudi, V. . 
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for, as late as the sixteenth century, the-Gurjara element in southern Gujarat was insigni- 
ficant. Abul Faz), while enumerating the tribes in the Surat ‘sirkar’ or ‘subha’, makes no 
mention of the Gurjaras. 


The extension of the name was due not to ethnical but to political causes; and Muham- 
macans are mainly responsible for it. In their career of conquest and annexation, the Muham- 
madans under Alaf Khan first conquered Anahilapattana or Nahrwéia and there established 
their provincial headquarters, They found that the Solanki dominion was known as Gurjara 
Mandala and its subjects as Gurjaras. They therefore naturally continued the old name and 
began to call the province ‘Gujarat.’ Soon however they extended their conquests and an- 
vexed Kathiawad and southern Gujarat which they governed from Nabrwal&. The Delhi 
emperors grouped all these provinces together for the purpose of administration, and as the 
capital of the Imperial Viceroy continued to be for more than a century at Nahrw4ldin Gujarat, 
the term Gujarat came to be extended to all those territories which. were governed from 
Nahrwala situated in the heart of rea] Gujarat. Heneo we find some Muhammadan writers 
including parts even of Khandesh and Malva in Gujarat; the reason being that they were 
governed by the Gujarat Viceroy. 


Even to the present day the name of Gujarat is notk nown to the people of the peninsula, 
who continue to call their country by its old name Sorath. And within living memory the 
people of Surat, both Hindus and Musalmans, when visiting PAétana (Anahilpattana) and 
Ahmedabad, used to speak of going to Gujarat ; while the Ahmadabad section of the Nagara 
Brahmanas used to speak of their brethren at Surat as ‘ Konkani.’40 


The original territory in south-west Rajputana which was known as Gurjara territory to 
Hiuen Tsiang and to Muhammadan writers, strange though it may appear, soon ceased to be 
‘called Gujarat. There were several reasons therefor. In the first place, the Gurjaras who had 
colonised there were driven southward by the Rajputs, who were pressed out of their ancestral 
possessions in Delhi and the Panjab by the Muhammaden invaders. Thatregion now became 
predominantly the land of the Rajputs, and hence it came to be regarded as part of Rajputana. 
In spite of this fact, perhaps, the region would have been known as Gujarat, had it been admi- 
nistered from Nahrw4l4 or Anahilabattana. But Muhammadans were unable to perma- 
nently annex that territory to the Gurjara province ; the local Rajput clans continued to 
keep more or less independent fiefs. Hence even the political reasons, which as wo have 
seen, were responsible for Kathiawad and Lata being called Gujarat, were absent. So the 
territory lost its old name and came to be called after the new tribe that came to occupy and 
rule over it. 

Such then is the interesting history of how modern Gujarat came to be known after the 
Gurjaras. The precise derivation of the term Gujarat is however still doubtful. Tt is, indeed, 
tempting to derive Gujarat from Gurjara-rashtra through Gurjara ratta ; but philologically 
it appears rather doubtful whether the term Gujarat can thus be derived from Gurjara-rashfra, 
Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar suggests*! that the name should be derived from Gurjaratra, a name by 
which the older habitations of the Gurjaras were, as we have seen already, known during the 
seventh and the eighth centuries. Dr. Bhandarkar’s suggestion seems to us to be a happy 
one ; for the corruption of Gurjaratraé into Gujarat is perfectly regular and natural. Gurja- 
ratra-bhiimi of course means the land which protected the Gurjaras. 

In the following pages, we shall be dealing with the history of ancient towns and cities in 
modern Gujarat and Kathiawad and not with the -history of towns and cities in the ancient 
Gurjara Mandala or Gurjaratra-bhimi. For, if the latter were the case, we should have had 
to discuss the history of towns and cities in Rajputana and the southern Panjab. 
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CHAPTER II. i 


Principles of Selection. 


We shall be confining our attention in the following pages only to tmportant towns and 
cities ; not to all towns and cities ; so we must now address ourselves to the task of laying 
down some principles to govern the process of selection. Unfortunately it is not very easy J 
to lay down universal and unmistakable criteria in this respect. Tho material itself is scanty 
and defies any attempt to lay down such principles. Inscriptions and copperplates make 
only incidental references to towns and villages ; if any details are at all given they are usually 
of the villages granted, with which, however, we have nothing to do in this thesis. About i 
the dimensions, population, trade or commerce of the headquarters of the district or sub- 
division to which these villages belonged, the plates say nothing ; they simply mention them 

, barely. Nor do literary prabandhas improve the matters much ; for they generally describe 
in detail only the capitals of their heroes. | 

Under such circumstances we must be guided in our selection by general considerations. | 

(i) Those places which are mentioned as capitals, ports, marts, frontier forts or places 
of pilgrimage must have been in ancient times important towns or cities as a general rule. 
-In modern times they may have dwindled into mere hamlets, but that does not prevent their 
inclusion in our list ; for, it can be shown that they had seen better days in ancient times. | 


(ii) Those places again which do not come under any one of the above categories, but 
which nevertheless bear the epithet az, gt, gé& or a1 after them, must be consi- 
dered important towns. In Sanskrit literature these epithets are invariably applied only 
to cities, and we are justified in concluding that a place which bears any of these epithets is 
entitled to demand inclusion in this thesis. | 

(iii) On the other hand places mentioned as ara need not be included ; for that epithet 
usually denotes a village. Unless, therefore, there is clear evidence to the contrary that a 
particular place, though designated by the term ‘grama,’ isnot, as would appear prima facie, | 
a village, we may safely exclude as a rule all those places bearing that appellation. 

(iv) A place which is mentioned as the headquarters of an dhéra or dharani or 
vishaya may be safely considered to have been an important town or city. The territorial 
sub-divisions denoted by dhdra, dharani and vishaya were as extensive as modern col- 
lectorates, and a3 a rule included under their jurisdiction a number of villages varying from 
800 to 1,60042, Now Yasodhara, one of the commentators upon V&atsy&yana’s Kdma- 
siiras, while commenting upon 1, 4, observes :-— | 

qat ay wasnt Raat | aa aeaAAEa Tage | 
wig feaaaraaed | agaaaAHEy Alga aleraexaa | | 

From this it is clear that, since the headquarters of our vishayas were places from 
where affairs of villages ranging from eight to sixteen hundred were administered, they must | 
have been important towns. : 

(v} The cases of the headquarters of desas and mandalas are still more unambiguous, ; 
These territorial divisions comprised territories as extensive as two or three of our modern ' 
collectorates put together. It therefore goes without saying that their headquarters were 
important towns. . 


42 Of. BAFACaaa AMSAT ACATATA TTA aA Wat —Surat plates of Dhruva IIL I 
aftadqusrgig e7ares-Tiai—Kapedwanj plates. ‘ 
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Of those places, which are mentioned as the headquarters of a pathaka, bhukti, 
bhiimi or sthalé, the case is rather doubtful. Pathaka corresponded to what in British 
India is now known as a sub-division. It therefore consisted of about two or three hundred 
villages, Bhukti, bhimi and sthal{ usually corresponded in Ancient Gujarat to the modern 
taluka and consisted of about 100 villages, 

Were the headquarters of these divisions towns, and, if so, important ones, is the question 
now to be considered. According to Yasodhara, quoted above, they were not towns, for he 
is not prepared toextendto them the epithet nagara; he devises special dppellations for 
them. If these are different from gréma or village; they are also different from nagaras 
or towns. In modern times taluka headquarters are usually towns, but that probably was 
‘not the case in ancient days Tho irresistible economic forcés of modern civilisation, which 
are depopulating villages and overcrowding towns and cities, were altogether absent in ancient 
India. Nor again did Ancient Indian polity contain any elements that would transform a. 
taluka headquarter into an important town. In modern times the villager has to go to the 
headquarter of his taluka for the adjudication of his disputes, for the-obtaining of loans, medi- 
cal relief and even many of the necessary articles of daily life. In’ Ancient India, on the other 

‘hand, such-was not the case. Each village was a self-contained unit economically as well as 
administratively. Chola epigraphs No. 77 of 1900, No, 223 of 1902 show that even cases of 
unintentional homicide, not amounting to murder, were decided by local village assemblies. 
The account of local self-government in Ancient India given by Mr. Radhakumud Mukerji 
clearly shows how little the ancient villager had to do with the headquarter of his taluka or 
district. The way again in which these taluka sub-divisions are mentioned sometimes is most 
significant. We have statementslike targnaatiearana: 8 ayeaiasaqgeraaeaarer 44 
etc., ete. Now if these headquarters were really towns of importance, the divisions would 
havo been simply named after them without any mention of the number of villages they 
contained. The necessity was probably felt of denoting a sub-division after the number 
of villages it contained, because there was very little really of importance to distinguish 
its capital from the villages included under it. Evenin modern times, the headquarters of a 
taluka are often mere villages of five or six thousand ; the case could not have been anything 
better, but much worse in ancient days. We therefore conclude that :— 

(vi) The headquarters of a bukti, bhimi or sthalé were not towns, and therefore are 
to be excluded from a list of important towns and cities. i 
_ The headquarter of a pathaka remains to be considered. A pathaka usually corres- 
ponded to a modern sub-division and therefore probably consisted of 200-or 300 villages. 
Not impossibly then its headquarter may have been in some cases a pretty town. We there- 
fore conclude that for the purposes of this thesis. 

(vii) Tho headquarters of pathakas aro to be included, provided they are otherwise 
places of interest. 

These then are the principles which have been laid down for the purpose of selection of 
“important towns and cities for this thesis. 

Having thus determined the principles of selection and criteria of importance to be-ap- 
“plied for the purposes of this thesis, we shall now say a few words regarding the arrangement 
of towns and cities that we have thus selected. 

As towns and cities are to be selected because of their importance, it is natural that we 
should be expected to arrange them according to their relative importance. But for severa] 
reasons this procedure was impossible. In thecase of most of our towns, we know neither their 

43 Baroda plates of Karkaraja. Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, 156. 
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population nor their dimensions, nor anything about their commercial, religious, social or 
public activities. The principle of relative importance therefore would have been very diffi- 
cult in its actual application. Besides, many of our towns were not contemporaneous, so it 
is still more difficult to compare the importance of @ town (which we know but imperfectly) 
in one age with that of another in another age. 

If we decide to arrange them in groups of capitals, forts, ports, holy places, district head- 
quarters, etc., the same difficulty would arise in arranging the several constituent towns 
and cities within thesc groups. It will not be easy to ascertain the relative importance of' 
capitals, forts, etc., inter se. 

Nor can we accept the principle of relative antiquity for our arrangement. It would 
have been a very good principle, were it only possible to apply it in all cases. As it is, 
in the majority of our towns and cities, we do not know even the approximate dates of their 
foundation. We cannot therefore obviously accept the principle of relative antiquity for our 
arrangement. 

In such circumstances the principle of alphabetic order is the only one possible. It 
is true that it entails the disadvantage of turning our mind froma city of hoary antiquity to a 
town of medieval origin, from a town, famous as a: fort, to another famous as a firtha. 
Nevertheless, as we have already seen that other better principles were fraught with great diffi- 
culties in their actual application, there was no other course left. The principle of alphabetic 
arrangement has its own advantage of facilitating reference ; so it has been adopted. , 

The arrangement however is according to Sanskrit and not according to the English 


nee 


alphabet. The reason is obvious. Most of our towns and cities bore Sanskrit names in the 

past, and itis but natural that if they are to be arranged alphabetically, they should 

be arranged according to the Sanskrit alphabet. . : 
CHAPTER III. 


History of the cities selected. 
1. Ankuleswara. 


Modern Ankleswar, the headquarter of a Taluka of the same name in Broach district, 
ig a fairly anciont town, for it is referred to as the headquarter of. a vishaya or district 
in two copperplate grants of Dadda I1.4° In one of these it is spelt Akriregwara, which 
seems to be its original name, AnkuleSwara being a popular corruption. That this Akrires- 
wara is not different from Ankleshwar can be proved from the fact that the villages Sisorda 
and Walner, the modern counterparts of the villages Sirishapadraka and WAranera referred 
to in the above grant, are to be found in modern Ankleshwar Taluka, one, eight miles to the | 
south-east and the other, twelve miles to the south-west of Ankleswar. 

From the Begumré plates of Krshyaraéja AkSlavarsha dated Saka 810,46 it would , 
seem that Ankleshwar had become the capital of the Gujarat Rashtrakitas some time in the ; 
middle of the ninth century. For therein he states steg a: falta aur aar sit staat 
afeata arancaterenaa Toaryaga...When we remember that the plates in question were 
not issued from Ankleswar, the above conclusion becomes irresistible. The town shows no 3 
imposing remains which would bear out its claim to once being a capital; and no wonder ; 
for within fifty years after its becoming a capital, the Gurjar Rashtrakdta branch, which*was 
never very powerful, came to an end. 





45 Indy Ant,, Vol. XIII, pp. 116, 82. 46 Ibid., p. 68 ; 
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2. Anahilapatiana. 


The identity of Anahilapattana with modern Pattan or Patan, sixty-six miles north of 
Ahmedabad, is now universally accepted. Anahilawdda, Anahilapura, Anahilapithaka are 
some of the different spellings of the city found in inscriptions ; Mahomedan writers refer to 
it as Nahrwala. 


According to tradition, the city was founded by Vanardja, the founder of the Chavotaka 
dynasty in the Vi. Sam. 802. The traditional year of foundation was well-known during the 
fourteenth century, for grants are found forged in that century purporting to befrom Vanaréja 
and dated in 802 Vik. Sam. Merutuiga also assigns the event to the same date in Prabandha- 
chintdmant ; but in another of his works, Vichdragreni, he assigns it to Vik. Sam. 821. Whatever 
may be the precise date, we may be certain that it cannot be far from the middle of the 
eighth century 4.D. Tradition says that the present site was pointed out to Vanaraja by a 
shepherd named Anhila as most auspicious for the founding of a new capital, and that 
Vanardaja, therefore, named his capital after the shepherd. Whether the tradition is true we 
cannot say, for similar traditions are told about many cities. 

Anahilapattana was the capital of Gujarat under the rule of the ChAvotakas, Solankis, 
Vaghelas and the Muhammadans. The city grew in importance immediately after its foundation; 
ruler after ruler in the Hindu period embellished it and contributed to its grandeur by erecting 
temples, palaces, vihdras, lakes and gardens. Unfortunately Muhammadan vandalism 
has wiped out the traces of most of these. Vanarfja is known. to have built there a chaitya 
of Pafichisara Parswanatha and temples of Muleswara and Tripureswara ; 47 no trace of them 
now remains. Similar is the case of Durlabha lake excavated by king Durlabha [suc. 1010 a.p.]. 


In the case of Queen’s Well and Sahasraliiga tank, imposing ruins still exist, Of these, 
the Queen’s Well was built at the instance of Udayamati, the consort of Bhima I (suc. 1022), 
and had the reputation of being the largest, grandest and loveliest well in Gujarat ; Merutunga 
goes as far as to say that this reservoir surpassed even the famous Sahasralinga tank.48 The 
present ruins of the well show that its reputation was well-deserved. 

The Sahasralinga tank was constructed by Siddhraja Jayasimha. During its excavation 
the king was engaged in a long war with Malwa, so the work was entrusted to a committee 
of craftsmen and ministers who could finish the great work only by the timely gift of 3,00,000 
by a merchant prince.4? The lake derived its name from the numerous temples of Siva placed 
on the stéps round it. Inthe centre of it was an islet, upon which was erected a temple of 
Rudregwara®? The temple has been now turned into a mosque. Besides this temple, 
there was also one of Kyshna.61 The beauty of this lotus-covered, swan-teaming lake was 
further enhanced by a towering snow-white column of victory, of which no traces are now 
left.5* To judge from the taunt of the Benares king to Jayasimha’s ambassador at his court 
about the use of the tank water by the Anahilapattjana populace, though it was nirmdlya 
of Siva, the tank must have served the purpose of water supply for the citizens. 

The author of Kumdrapdlachartta says ‘if you can measure the waters of the ocean, 
then may you attempt to count the number of souls in Pattana.’ This is poetic exaggeration ; 
but it goes to show that the city was very thickly populated. Muhammadan writers also 
agree in declaring that the city was very large. A survey of the ruins shows that the city 








47 Pbe., pp. 23, 24. 48 Ibid., p. 78. 

49 Ibid., p. 90. . ’ 
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must have been six miles in length and two in. breadth (a fact which confirms the truth of the 
Kumdrapdlacharite statement that it was eighteen miles in circuit); we may therefore safely 
conclude that the population must have been at least half a million, if not considerably more. 


And no wonder ; for the city was a great emporium of trade. Kumdrapdlacharita informs. 


us that there were as many as 84 marts in the city, each one being separately assigned to a 
different commodity. The export and import duties amounted to 1,0C,000 tankas [Rs. 5,000] 
every day, Many Muhammadan merchants were domiciled there; and they were, says Idri, 
honourably received by the king and his ministers. They enjoyed, he goes on to observe, 
protection and security. Since even foreigners apprehended no danger to person or property, 
we may conclude that the police arrangements were also satisfactory. 

The city was surrounded by strong fortifications and contained many palaces and 
temples of. exquisite workmanship. There were also pleasure gardens which were freely 
used by citizens.5% 

Under the later Solanki rulers the city became a centre of Jain activities. The numerous 
Jain images-to be found among the ruins make it clear that the Jain temples were once very 
numerous in the city. Late in his life Kumarapala himself became a convert to Jainism. 
Most of his ministers and those of his successors professed the same faith, and 
Hemachandra, the celebrated Jain grammarian and lexicographer, resided in Kumfrapala’s 
court as his spiritual guide. All these factors naturally contributed to the remarkable 
prosperity of Jainism. 

Mahmud of Ghazni was the first Moslem invader to attack and plunder the city. On 
his way to Somanatha (Elliot informs us), he suddenly fell upon the city, and king Bhima, 
unprepared to meet him, abandoned it to the invader, who sacked and plundered it.64 But 
no sooner had the Muhammadans returned to the Indus than Bhimadeva reoccupied his 
capital and began to restore it. Under this prince and his two successors, the city not only 
regained its lost wealth, but attained its greatest splendour. 

In 1178 Mu-’izzu-l-din of Ghazni attacked the city; but Bhimadeva II, who had just 
ascended the throne, inflicted a crushing defeaton him. The goddess of victory deserted him 
however, in 1195 when he had to face Qutl-u-din, a general of Mahmud Ghori. The Gujarat 
army was defeated and Anahilapattana was again sacked by the Muhammadans. The 
invaders, however, could only temporarily retain the capital, for Bhimadeva soon recaptured 
it, chasing the enemy to Ajmer which he besieged for a time. To avenge himself for 
this defeat and disaster, Qutl-u-Din again invaded Gujarat in 1197. This time he defeated 
the Gujarat army and again captured the capital. As he had to return soon to Delhi, 
Bhimadeva could reoceupy his capital.£5 

The city, however, was destined to enjoy peace only for a century, for during the 
reign of Karnadeva I, it was attacked by Ulugh Khan, brother of Ala-ud-din Khilji. He 
captured the capital and sacked the whole country. Karnadeva fled to Ramadeo Rao of 
Deogiri and all his wealth fell into the enemy’s hands. The Imperial Governor ap- 
pointed from Delhi destroyed all temples, confiscated their property, and used the temple 
material for the erection of mosques, Throughout the fourteenth century the city 


continued to be the capital of Gujarat under the Muhammadans; it was only in 1411 that, 


it was abandoned in favour of Ahmadabad®®, 

Being thus exposed to the systematic, continuous and zealous vandalism of the resident 
Moslem governors, for a full century and more the city now retains little of its former 
grandeur; even traces of its former glory are few. 

8 gre adie sted sisiararguect | afar 
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3. Anandapura. 


About the identity of Anandapura there exists @ great difference of opinion. According’ 
to Dr. Fleet the ancient Anandapura is modern Anand, 25 miles south-east of Kaira ; according 
to Dr. Burgess, it is the Anandapura of Kathiawad, situated about fifty miles north-west of 
Wala, and according to Stevenson, Vivien de Saint-Marten, Dr. Buhler and Dr. Bhandarkar 
it is the modern Wadnagar in northern Gujarat. 

The last mentioned view appears to be the correct one. Wadnagar has, of course, no 
phonetic resemblance to Anandapura as the remaining two: places have; but. there exists 
a time-honoured tradition which attests a change having occurred more than once in the 
name ofthe city. We are toldthat it was called ChamatkArapura in Kita Yuga, Anartapura 
in Treté’ Yuga, Anandapura in DvSpara Yuga, and Vrdhanagara in Kali Yuga. 

The truth of this tradition, so far as it relates to the names Anandapura and Anartapura, 
is fully borne out by inscriptional evidence. For a prasasti belonging to the reign of 
Kuméarapala, which is incised on @ stone slab near the Sémela tank at Wadnagar, distinctly 
refers to the city by the name Anandapura, which it proceeds to derive in-a fanciful man- 
ner: of. watska aaaishy afearig: Weeaeea | Sareea wea Rasalarat aritar | verse 
20 [Ep. Ind., Vol. I, p. 299}. It is thus clear that during ,the twelfth century the’ 
modern Wadnagar was known by the name Anandapura. The fact again that the above 
pragasti refers at least in three places to the settlement of the Nagara Brihmanas at 
Anandapura is quite in keeping with the tradition current among the Naégara Bréhmanas 
that Wadnagar was their ancient home. 

It is thus clear that modern Wadnagar was known by the name Anandapurain the twelfth 
century. The statement of the tradition that it was also once known by the name Anarta- 
pura is also confirmed by inscriptional evidence. For Naraéyangmitra, who is the grantee 
both in the grant of Dharasena IV (dated 330 G.E.) and in the grant of Kharagraha II (dated 
337 G.E.) is described by the first grant as hailing from Anartapura and by the second as 
belonging to the Chaturvedin community of Anandapura. Itis therefore clear that during 
the first half of the seventh century modern Wadnagar was known by both the names Anan- 
dapura and Anartapura, as the tradition says. Of these two names, Anartapura which oc- 
curs in the Dharasena IT grant dated Gupta era 270 is the older name, basedperhaps upon 
the name.of the province in which it was situated; while Anandapura seems to be, as is clear 
from the Wadnagar pragasti quoted above, a later adaptation of the same name, to give 
it the meaning of the city of joy. In this connection it is significant to note that all later 
inscriptions, eg., the grant of Siladitya II, 352 G.E., of Kharagraha II, 337 G.E, of 
Siladitya VI, G.E. 447, give the name as Anandapura ; while it is only the earlier ones, which 
give the earlier name, Anartapure. 

The town is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang®’, and the details he gives about its situation 
help us much in the task of its identification. He says ‘ From this (Valabhi) going north- 
west 700 li or so, we come to ‘O-nan to-pu-lo (Anandapura). This country is about 
2,000 li in circuit, the capital about 20. The population ig dense, the establishment rich. 
There iy no chief ruler but it is an appanage of Malwa. . . ’ 

From this statement it is clear that Anandapura was 140 miles from Valabhi, and that 
is precisely the distance of Wadnagar from Wala ; whereas Anandapura of Kathiawad is only 
60 miles from Wala. Itis true that the direction mentioned favours the claim of Anandapura 
of Kathiawad ; for it is to the north-west, whereas Wadnagar is to the north-east of Wala. 
But mistakes of direction are not uncommon with Hiuen Tsiang: Thus, after describing 

ee ee aE IE SSmnEEERSINAAIRNDN Sime nemame sear oneeerpemner senammenmmmenanammsaamaaaallll 
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‘his journey to Katch, he observes ‘ From this going north 1,000 li or so, we come to Fa-la-pi 
(Valabhi).58’ Now Valabhi is 1,000 li or 140 miles to the south and not to the north of Katch. 
Here Hiuen Tsiang gives us accurate distance, but commits a mistake of direction. The 
same might be the case with Anandapura. 

Then again, in the days of Hiuen Tsiang both Katch and Anandapura were under Malwa 
rule. If by Anandapura we understand the town in Kathiawad, this would appear very 
improbable. Anandapura is only 50 miles from Valabhi, and from the dimensions of the 
kingdom given by Hiuen ‘Tsiang, it would appear that the extent of the Anandapura pro- 
vince must have come well within thirty miles of Valabhi. Now in the time of Dhruva- 
bhatta, Valabhi was a powerful principality ; even the chief of Junagad owed allegiance to 
the Valabhi ruler. Besides, the grant of Druvasena II dated 316 G.E.-shows that in about 
640 4.D., the Valabhi dominion extended much beyond modern Anandapura right up to 
KAlipaka or modern Kalwad. On the other hand, if by Anandapura we understand Wad- 
nagar, this difficulty does not arise. It is 140 miles distant from Valabhi, and it is in the 
fitness of things that the Malwa king who held Katch should also have held Wadnagar, 
situated on the highway from Malwa to Katch. 

Nor does the reference to the death of the son of Dhruvasena by the Jain Kalpa Sitra 
writer residing in Anandapura support Burgess’ inference that it must be situated fairly 
near Valabhi, since an author residing there refers incidently to Dhruvasena’s bereavement. 
A Jain author residing in Wadnagar may well refer to the incident. For, according to the 
testimony of the Chinese traveller, Dhruvasena was a liberal ruler, who every year 
distributed lavish charity to all types of Bhikshus who used to come to Valabhi from even 
the distant corners of India. His fame then must have travelled much beyond 
Wadnagar, which after all was only 150 miles from Valabhi. 

From the inseriptional references to the city, it is clear that Anandapura was a famous 
centre of learning and Brahmanism.®® Neither Anandapura in Kathiawad nor Ananda 
in Kaira are known to have ever possessed this reputation. Wadnagar, on the other hand, 
is famous as a centre and home of the Nagara Brahmanas. Abul Fazl notes in his Ain.-i- 

’ Akbari that Wadnagar is a large and ancient city, chiefly inhabited by Brahmanas. The 
Anandapura prasasti found on a tank stone at Wadnagar, besides proving that modern Wad- 
nagar was called Anandapura in the days of Kumarapfla, shows that long before its date 
the place was famous as a centre of learned Brihmanas. Anandapura of the fifth and sixth 


centuries, described as a home of ‘traividya’ and ‘chéturvidya’ Brahmanas, must be modern 
Wadnagar and no other place. 


Nor does the circumstance that villages in Kaira district are assigned to Bréhmanas 
residing in Anandapura support the claim of modern Ananda. Anandapura was only 70 
miles from Khetaka ; the villages were in Khetaka vishaya, so their distance from Ananda. 
pura may have been considerably less. A Braihmana at Anandapure. even inold days could 
well manage properties situated in a village about thirty or forty miles distant. Besides, 
it is well known that it is the Government’s convenience rather than the convenience of the 
donees, which determines the selection of the villages to be granted. Thus a Dantivarman 








68 Beal, Vol. IL, p- 260. 

89 Compare for instance:— 
sTdaehaa nae Aaa. Arava. .f48(/440.—-Dharasena IL Grant. 
status uC aaaTATaTEaAT A 4TTaIy—Siladitya Il Grant. 
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grant of Saka 78989 revords the grant of a village in Gujarat to a sangha at K&mpilya 
in Farukhabad district in U.P.! Besides, it was impossible for the Valabhirulers to assign 
villages in Wadnagar district, for the simple reason that it was in the Malwa dominion. In 
the majority of cases, moreover, though hailing from Wadnagar, the donees were domiciled 
at Kaira or Valabhi, so the difficulty of the distance would not heve confronted them. The 
claim of modern Anands, then, based upon its propinquity to the villages granted, does 
not stand. 

The history of the city from the sixth to the sixteenth century is already referred to in 
the above controversy of identification ; only a few facts remain to be stated. The city 
being chiefly a colony of Bréhmanas, possessed no political significance. It does not seem 
to have ever been the seat of an independent chiefship ; for it was even without ramparts 
till the days of Kumarapala.6! Being a Braéhmana colony, it is natural to infer that it must 
once have possessed numerous temples, Abul Fazl’s statement that it contained three thou- 
sand pagodas may be an exaggeration ; but it supports our inference. If, after the Muham- 
madan rule of 300 years, it had so many temples, in the days of its full glory it must have 
been @ veritable city of temples. 

A legend is quoted by Forbes about the foundation of this. city. Kaneksen, a prince of 
the Ikshwaku race, is said to have abandoned his native country Kanégala in 144 a.p. and 
founded Anandapura, wresting the territory from a Parmar chief. As we can trace the 
history of the city to the sixth century, the legend may be true as regards the date of 
foundation ; but whether there was such a king as Kaneksen and whether he founded the 
city are matters which require confirmation before they can be accepted. 


4.&5. Asapalli (including Karnavati). 


Modern Ahmadabad occupies the sites of old Aé&palli and Karnavati. As&palli, 
which is the same as Yessaval of Muhammadan writers, is now a village just 
near Ahmadabad known as Asiwal. It was the head-quarters of a Bhilla principality 
in the time of king Karna [1064-1094 a.p.], who led a successful expedition 
against it. After its conquest and in consequence of an omen from a local goddess Koch- 
harva [who, to judge from the name, does not seem to be Aryan], Karna built her a temple 
along with temples to Jayanti devi and KarneSwara Mahadeva. In the same vicinity he found- 
ed a new city, named Karnavati after himself. The city is now probably merged in modern 
Ahmadabad®?, 

The new city soon became a centre of Jain worship. A temple of Arishtanemi was 
erected. The famous Jain priest Devastri was residing and preaching here ; for Kumuda- 
chandra had to go to Karnavati when he wanted to see Devastiri. It was to Karnavati again 
that Devachandracharya repaired for the education of Hemachandra, when he had managed 
to prevail upon the parents of Hemachandra to permit their son’s becoming a Jain Bhikshii.8% 

According to Mr. Manidra Dey, the R&janagara of the Jains is the same as Karnavati or 
modern Ahmadabad.84 This is probable, for besides being, as shown above, a centre of 
Jainism, it was for a time at least the place of residence of king Karna.®§ 

Ahmad Shah I was much enchanted by the climate and situation of Yessawal. Ho 
therefore ghifted his capital to it and founded in its vicinity a new city named after himself. 


So has arisen modern Ahmadabad®?, 


60 Ep, Ind., Vol. VI, p- 286. 
el oaprrea aula diaaral arate Aa TT: | 
ad PraqefrerTHRs araTa T | MATWITTeA—zp, Ind., I, p. 300. 
63 Ang. N. G. ‘ Ahmadabad." 63 B.G.,1. 1, p, 170. 
64 G.D.A., 1, $5 Pbe., p. 80, 
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6. Uppalaheta. 

Uppalaheta was the headquarters of a ‘pathaka’ or what would now be 
called a sub-division in the eighth century. Cf. af@raret scragequrage (Siladitya VI 
grant of 447 G.E.). 

As it is stated to be in Kaira district, it must be the same as modern Uplet& in Thasra 
Taluka, 35 miles due east of Kaira. Modern Uplet& then has once seen better days ; for 
as the headquarter of a ‘ pathaks’ (which included 200 or 300 villages) it must have 
been a fair sized town, As the place is mentioned nowhere else, nothing more can be stated 
about it. 

7. Kantéragrdma and Karmantapura. 

A forged grant of Dhruvasena II ** mentions one Kantdragrama; Surat plates 
of Dhruva III *? [dated Saka 789] refer to one Karm&ntapura. But both these are the 
names of one and the same place, which is none other than the village Kattargam, two 
or three miles north-east of Surat. 

Kattargam is the popular corruption of Kantarag4ma, which in turn is the Prakrtised 
spelling of Sanskrit Karm4ntapura, r and m sounds being transferred for phonetic con- 
venience. Thisidentification isfurther supported by the statement arannAsizafaqarea: 


ard <disrcaara: of the forged plate which is obviously modelled upon the statement 
APA TOM ATS S ACTA Aa TT in the genuine plate. Both statements obviously refer 


to one and the samo place. If Karm&ntapura is thus Kantfragraima, it follows from 
philological logic that the modern Kattargam village is the same as ancient Karm4ntapura. 

There are other considerations also which support this identification. Nandiaraka 
village in the Kantéragrama district was bounded on the west by the sea ; this shows that 
the district was like modern Ratnagiri a coastal one. Then again Parfhanaka village of 
the genuine plate was immediately to the south of Mottaka or modern Mota (five miles to 
the north of Bardoli). Karm4ntapura then must bein a coastal district not far from 
Bardoli. Both these conditions are satisfied by modern Kattargam. 

Modern Kattargam then must have been a fair sized city in the ninth century. For, 
it was the headquarter of a big district of 1,600 villages and Yaéodhara observes ama- 
eqaqrany  saqgerceursa®s. Its prosperity however declined, possibly because the 
headquarter of the district was shifted elsewhere; it probably was only a fair-sized 
town, if not merely a big village during the fourteenth century, hence the forged 

grant which seems to belong to this century calls it a ‘grama’ instead of ‘ pura ’. 
8. Karpatavanijya. 

This place is mentioned as the headquarter of a territorial sub-division of 
84 villages in the KApadwanj grant of AkAlavarsha Subhatunga dated 867 a.p.® 
About the identity of this Karpatavénijya with Kapadwanj, where the plates were 
found, there can be no doubt; phonetic changes explain themselves; modern K&padwanj 
contains some houses as old as 800 years ; near the walls of the city there is the site of a still 
older town. 

The importance of Karpatavanijya, though only a taluka town in the ninth century, 
lay in its being on the trade route from Central India to the coast. In the Solanki period 
the town was transformed into a fort by SiddharAja Jayasimha, who also constructed a tank?0 
to supply drinking water to the troops and townsmen. Being a fort on the southern fron- 
tier of the Solanki dominions, it must have been in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
& place of great importance. 

68 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 284, | 67 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 179. 
t8 Com. on Kama Stitra, 1.4.2, 69 Ep. In., vol. I, p. 55. 
70 Katra Gazetteer, 4 
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9. Kalapaka. 

K&lapaka is but oncé-casually referred to in inscriptions -and not at all in 
literature. From the copperplate grant of Dhruvasena II, dated 316 G.E., «wo learn 
that it was the headquarter of @ ‘ pathaka’ or a modern sub-division in KAthiawad during 
the seventh century. According to Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji this Kalapaka is the same as 
modern KaAliwad, a village of 2,500 population, 60 miles north-east of Porbundar; and tho 
suggestion appears probable. For there is no other’place in Kathiawad with which we can 
identify Kalapaka, and the phonetic change too is not inexplicable. The change of 
Sanskrit p into Prakrit v is well known, the principle of ‘ dissimilation ’ accounts for the 
change of the last ‘ka’ into ‘da.’ According to the local legend, it was here that a Val 
R&j& married a Kanthi girl, thus forming the tribe. of Val-k4this,”! 

10. Kéapika. \ 

Ancient K&pik&é is the same asthe modern town K&vi in Bharoch District, 
situated not far from the gulf of Cambay. In the modern name the determinant suffix 
‘k& ’ is dropped (a procedure not unknown even in early times as will be presently seen) and 
“p’ is changed to ‘v’ as is 50 often the case. There is also strong geographical evidence 
to support the identification. Inscriptions stato, that it was situated in Bharukachcha visha- 
ya; modern Ka4vi is situated in Bharoch District. Villages Kemajju, Sihugrama, Jambha, 
Ruhanéda and Jadr4na, which are stated to be near KApik&, are in the vicinity of modern 
Kavi as well; for modern Kimoj, Shigam, Jamadi, Ruhn&d and Jatrana are the respective 
counterparts of the ancient names.?? 

From the statement aur azar afte reeset mifegt in the grant of Govinda Ii 
it would appear that Képik4 was a territorial sub-division noxt in extent to ‘ vishaya’, 
which is referred to in the previous part of the plate. It was probably then the headquarters 
of a ‘ pathaka,’ and hence a fair sized town in the ninth century. At that early time 
it was famous a8 a ‘mahasthana’ or holy place; for the Cambay plates of | Govinda 
IV call it a‘ mahdsthfana’. Cf. _sretardzanearrattrantir arg rearara tiara fea area- 
qs AEA HTH STEM TA TTT During the ninth century then Képiké was a 
Bréhmanic ‘tirtha’, famous for the learning of its Brdhmanas ; its fame as a centre of 
Jainism probably dates from the time of Kumfrapals. 

Tho Naosari plates of Jayabhatta’? are issued from 21 camp at Kavyé- 
vatéra. This Kavydvatira is the same as ancient K&piké ; the suffix ka or ké was always 
regarded as optional ; [cf. the two spellings Godraha and Godrahaka of modern Godhra] ; 
‘p’ was changed ‘v’ and the honorific suffix spare was added. The addition of this 
suffix was a common phenomenon; compare for instance aaa aaa eT 
AAA afar in the Girnér inscription of Vik. Sam. 1288. KAvy&vatéra then 
is the same as Kapika. 

11. K&Sahrada. 

In the Baroda plates of Dhruvaraja issued from Sarvamangalasatt& near Khetaka, 
Kasahrada is mentioned as the headquarter of a ‘deéa’ or territorial sub- 
division. In the Kapadwanj plates of Ak@lavarsha Subhatuiga the same place is re- 
ferred to as KAsadraha. In the latter plato we read seq 4: dfafed aul... 
TILATARS TAT SAA.. MST TTA SATs Mes Riza saaacaiaHaat aaragary:; and from 
the: manner in which Khetaka or Kaira, Harshapura or Harsol, Karpatavanijya or Kapad- 
wanja are mentioned, it is clear that K&sadraha too must have been not far away from 
these towns. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s suggestion, then, that K&sadraha is the same as 
modern Kasandra, 25 miles south of Ahmadabad, appears acceptable; for Kasandra 


: acta Ba 
771 Kathiawad Gaz. 12 Ind, Ant., vol. V, p. 145. 73 Ind, Ant., vol. XIU,’p. 77. 
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is only 15, 28,.30 miles distant from Kaira or Khetaka, Kapadwanj or Karpatavanijya 
and Harshapura or Harsol respectively. 


Merutunga informs us that when Mufija, the suppositons son of Simhadantabhata, ex- 
pelled Sindhala, the real son, from his ancestral possessions in Malwa, the latter came and 
established himself in Kasadraha. As Tilaipa, the Karnataka king who put Mufija to death, 
died in 997 a.p., we may conclude that the village of KAasandra was the capital of a petty 
principality by the middle of the tenth century. Whether the successors of Sindhala were 
ruling there and if so how long, we do not know. It would appear that even in the days of 
its greatest glory, K&sandr& must have been only a pretty town. It was situated too near 
Kaira to become an important city or the headquarter of a vishaya. 


12. Kotipura. 


A Kavi grant of Govinda III dated Saka 749 mentions a Kotipura situated in 
the Kfvik& district. From the statement -of the inscription anftarraifaya malegt 
WTF AAG...-TAATAT ATA ET, it appears that this Kofipura hada temple of the sun; it 
must, therefore, be the same as modern Kotipura, about 25 miles north of Bharoch, which 
also, besides being situated near Kavi,. possesses a temple of the sun called Jayaditya. 


In the Mahdbhérata list of ‘ tirthas ’ is mentioned & Koti tirtha, but whether that Koti- 
pura is the same as thisis doubtful, as the epic gives us no clue either to the locality or to 
the deity of the place. So we cannot say whether our Kotipura is as old as the third century B.c. 
Nor does the statement in Kédmasiira spit (% Reust THAT BETA Carat sara 74 
enable us to conclude that our Kotipura is the same as Kotta in the above passage. It is 
true that the Abhiras at the time of Vatsyayana had penetrated as far to the south as Nasik, 
and that an Abhir principality flourished on the Western coast in its vicinity; for Nasik 
cave No. 15 contains the statement cat aratiqaea Rravariivqaca spite Paraaqey Aza, 
‘It is also true that while commenting on the above quoted passage from Kdma Séira, 
Yashodhara observes WHUd Aid AMA earaa_! Novertheless our Kotipura, though situated in 
modern Gujarat, is not the same as ategt, though it also was situated in zara as 
Yashodhara observes. For Wyse of Yashodhara denotes, as we have already shown, 
south-western Rajputana ; and az, therefore, is clearly modern Kotah situate in that pro- 
vince. The earlier history of our Kotipura, if it possessed any, is lost in obscurity. 


18. Khetaka. 


Ancient Khetaka, situated on the Vetravati, is the same as modern Kaira, 
standing on the Vatrak. The identification is so obvious as to need no explanation ; the 
view referred to by Mr. Dey’® that Kachcha is the ancient name of modern Kaira is al- 
together untenable. It is true that Hiuen Tsiang spells Khetaka as Kechha, but a foreigner’s 
spelling is hardly a safe guide in such matters. The place is called Khetaka in the ninth 
century inscriptions ; nor can it be said that the name was changed subsequent to the visit 
of theChinese traveller. Forin two grants of Dharasena II, which being dated 252G.E., and 
270 G.E.,"® are 50 years earlier than the time of Hiuen Tsiang, the place is called Khetaka 
and not Kachcha. The grant of Dharasena IV, dated 332 G.E.,1 is almost contemporary 
with Hiuen Tsiang, and it also spellsthe name as Khetaka. As most of the places mentioned 
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in Khetaka District (eg., Asilapallika—modern Aélali, Vattasomaliké—modern Vantavalli, 
Viswapalli=modern Vansol, Karpatavanijya=modern Kapadvanj, etc.) are to be found in 
Kaira District, we have to reject the theory that Khetaka referred to in the Valabhi 
grants might have been another Kaira situated in the peninsula of Kathiawar, No such 
place is known to have existed in Kathiawad, and as Valabhi rule extended on the continent 
of India right up to Godhra, it was possible for Valabhi kings to assign villages in Kaira 

district. 

Khetaka is usually referred to as the headquarter of an Ahfra or district. Sometimes 78 
it is mentioned as the headquarter of a ‘ mandala’ or group of districts ; and no wonder, for 
Khetaka was really a very big district. Hiuen Tsiang says that it was 3,000 li or 6C0 miles 
in circuit ; the district may well have extended, as Cunningham says,’ from the bank of the 
Sabarmati on the west to the great bend of the Mahi on the north-east and to Baroda in 
the south. Being the headquarter of so big a division, Khetaka must have been an import- 
ant city ; during Valabhi rule it was probably the headquarters of their continental pos- 
sessions. With the fall of the Valabhis, it passed into:the hands of the Rashtrakdtas, when 
too it was the headquarters of a ‘ mandala,’?8 

About a hundred years after the fall of the RAshtrakdtas in about 975 A.D., the city 
was captured by the Solankis, Karna I (1064-1094) is known to have annexed territories 
as far to the south as Ahmadabad ; his successor, Siddhardja, extended the sway of his 
dominions much beyond Dabhoi, which was his frontier fortress. Khetaka then must have 
belonged to the Solanki empire after about 1000 a.p. 

According to the Purdnas, Chakravati is the old name of Khetaka. Its king is said to 
have been defeated by the Pandavag.80 
14 Girinagara. 

Originally the name of the city of Junagad (=Yavanagada), Girinagara or Girnar 
has now become the name of the hill adjacont toit. The city was originally so named 
because it was by the side of a beautiful hill, called sometimes Ujjayanta and 
sometimes Raivatake ; that the two names designate the same hill, is clearly shown by 
statements in the Junagad Inscription of Skandagupta®! and in Kértikaumudi.82 

Since ancient times Girinagara has been. a very famous place; and no wonder, for 
it was at once a ‘tirtha,’ o capital, a hill station, a fort and a place of fair. Hence it was’ 
that Asoka found it avery suitable place for the wide publication of his rock edicts. 

To Hindus, Jainas and Bauddhists alike Girinagara is a ‘ tirtha.’ Brahmanism since ‘Very 
early times regarded the place as exceptionally holy ; for even the great epic says 8% :— 


worarred Pratt fast fefeatt wert 
aa tafeaita aneaaatisa: | 
gut: qad wa: at Pie aie 
ga Mat GORY BrTAAAT | 
aad aa ares adaz i 
78 Ep. Ind., VI, 28, 79 AGL, 443, 80 Kaira Gazetteer. 
Sl zara ar Vaaaarar cesrrarils Raenariaenert: l 
aQrAraataaraar: IT Ia Maat zz: || 
waa sears astat aOTEaAT Hagar | 
8 RUS THT Naat Lea AAT II 83 Mbh., II, 88, 26 ff 
FIRTH ITAA UAT | 
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Why precisely the place was considered so holy, theepic does not state. The Shundapurdna, 
however, informs us®4 that the sanctity of the place is due to Saikara having. practised 
severe penance there in times gone by. When at the end of his austerities he went back 
to Kailasa, he left behind him on the hill his garment ; hence the place is called ‘ vastré- 
patha ’. This story is not referred to in the A ahdébhérata and may, therefore, be late. The asso- 
ciation of Krshna with the place may possibly be the original cause of its becoming a ‘ tirtha.’ 
In this connection the foot-print of Garuda, still pointed out to the pious pilgrim, is significant. 

The Jainas also regard the hill as a holy place. Their 22nd ‘ Tirthankara ’ Arishtanemi 
or Nemin&tha who is saidto have been @ cousin of Sri Krishna is believed to have died here. 
Hence the Digambara sect considers the place as particularly holy. 

With the publication of the Aéokan edicts, the place became sacred to the Bauddhists 
as well, Several Buddhistic caves are existing even at present. 


The hill was also resorted to as @ hill-station since very early times. This is clear from 
the following passage in the Mahabhdrata :— 


af fea ana sd sortedt | adtet Rae areraaritraag: | 
qaag SME TIT SF METI | TEM Healaparmaga ataraq 11% 
ad: Berar aaa Pe | aweaerarTAagead TAT | 
arate catia PRT aasda: | ae Ba: afta ceresergdter ada: 11 
© aan 4 aad areata | TIGNES TAT ara: 1 
ea oftgar: friedds org gag aqrad teas atnatarRt ae 
So it would appear that in early times the hill was used as a hill-station and resorted to by 
fashionable people for joyous purposes. The description of the improvements made at 
Girnar by Tejabp&la given in Kirtikawmudi also confirms our inference. 

With its hill-fort dominating the surrounding rich plains of Saurfshtra, Girinagara was 
an ideal place for the capital. And there is ample evidence to show that it has been 
its capital since very early times. From the statement stiraca Hoey HA ATTRA gareter 
sifysta and especially from the word sifiygra in it, it appears that in the days of Asoka 
it was the seat of his Kathiawad Viceroy. The reference to Chandragupta’s viceroy being 
unfortunately fragmentary, we cannot positively assert that in the time of Chandragupta 
also, the capital was the same ; but overwhelming chances are in favour of Girinagar. Dur- 


-ing Kshatrapa rule the capital was again. ot Girimagara ; for the famous Rudrad&iman 


inscription of the year 72 states ¥gNuasTa OCAATTTH ANT AST qfaaa seearat sw. 
aierat wat fyi. When Iswaradatta Abhira conquered Ujjayini and expelled the 
Khatrapas from their capital, Girinagara probably became the capital of the Western 
Kshatrapas. From the Junégad inscription of Skandagupta, it is evident that when* 
Saurashtra was annexed to the Gupta dominions, the Imperial Viceroy was stationed at 
this very place. In face of this inscriptional evidence, the statement of the tradition 
that viceroys of the Guptas and after them of the Valabhis were residing at Wamanasthalf 
must be rejected ; Hiuen Tsiang also says that the capital was situated at the foot of 
the mount Yen-chen-ta (= Ujjayanta). It was therefore Girinagara and nob Wamansthali. 
Bhattaraka, the founder of the Valabhi dynasty, shifted his capital from Girinagara to 
Valabhi, leaving behind him a viceroy to look after his affairs there. At the fall of Valabhi, 
the viceroy became independent and founded what is known ss the Chudésam& dynasty. 
a 


84 Chap. 30. 85 Mbh., I. 218. 86 Mbh., 1. 219. 
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One of the early kings of the dynasty, Rao Gariyo, was at war with Milar&ja who besieged 
his capital; but all the efforts of Malaraja to reduce the fort were unavailing and he had 
to withdraw. In the ninth century, however, the Chada4amas shifted their capital to 
W&manasthali. 

Let us now turn to the important sites at the place. The splendid temple of Neminatha 
on the hill was built in the twelfth century by Sajjana, the first Kathiawad viceroy of Siddha- 
raja Jayasinha (1094-1143 4.p.). The construction of the temple is said to have required 
a sum equal to three years’ revenues of Kathiawad. The flight of stairs to the hill was.the 
work of Ambaka, the son of Udayana, the minister of Kumfrapala (1144-1174). Mortally 
wounded in battle, the dying minister requested his sons to carry out his plan of constructing, 
inter alia, a flight of stairs at Girnar ; the dutiful sons’ duly executed the work, as the inscrip- 
tion shows. 

« The most important thing worth seeing in ancient Girinagara no longer exists ; and 
but for two inscriptions we would never have even known its existence. For more than a 
thousand years there was situated near Girinagara a big tank of water constructed for agri- 
cultural purposes. The valley of the Raivataka mountain near Girinagara wag converted 
into a reservoir by the construction of a dam as early as the fourth century B.c. by Pushya- 
gupta, the Vaisya governor of Chandragupta; conduits from this were made during the 
reign of Aégoka by his Yavana Governor Tushaspa. ‘These beneficial works constructed 
under Mauryan patronage lasted for more than four centuries ; but a powerful flood in 
December 150 a.p. [MArgasirsha Vad I Sika 72] broke the dam ‘ converting the lake into 
a huge desert.’ Suvishikha,the Pahlava governor of the Western Kshatrapas,immediately 
rebuilt the dam.8?_ The dam continued to function till August 455 a.D. when a powerful 
downpour of rain again shattered it.88 Inthe summer following, a new dam was again built 
by Parnadatta, the viceroy of the Guptas. When this dam was destroyed we do not know; 
it must have lasted at least for two centuries. With the transfer of the capital to Valabhi, 
the. importance of Girinagara must have declined; the Valabhi kings probably did not care 
to incur the expense necessary for the reconstruction of a dam in a place which wasno longer 
their capital. 

The dam was 300 yards in length, each of the remaining sides of the lake being about 
one mile. : 

15. Godrahaka, 


In the copperplate grant of Siladitya V ® (dated 441 G.E.) Godrahaka is referred 
to as the place of encampment from which the king issued his grant. This Godra- 
haka is the same as modern Godhra, the capital of the Pancha Mahals District. 
‘Ka’ being a determinant suffix was dropped (cf. Kavi from Kapiké); and Godraha 
naturally developed into Godhré, Dr, Bahler has pointed out how ‘g¢’ has been used. 
in the Vakpati plates in the sense of a lake, in expressions like ayagz ‘a lake for elephants.’ 
Rtymologically, then, Godrahaka would moan a place which possesses a lake for cows. 
Modern Godbra possesses a large tank. 

Dr. Bahler however doubts whether Godrahaka, referred to-in the above Valabhi plate, 
is the same as modern Godhra. He is not certain that the Valabhi empire in 760 a.p. extended 
go far to the east as to include Godhra, and therefore suggests: the possibility of another 
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Godhr4 existing in Kathiawad. But no Godhra is known toexist in Kathiawad, and the doubt 
as to whether the Valabhi dominion extended -so far a few years before its fall is entirely 
dispelled by the grant of Siladitya VI, which shows that in 447 G.E. or 766 a.p. the 
Valabhi empire extended to Anandapura or Wadnagar. If Siladitya VI could hold Wad- 
nagar, there is nothing improbable in Siladitya V holding Godhra, 


: Being fairly distant from Anahilapattana, the capital of the Chavotakas and the Solankis, 
Godhra seems to have become, somo'time after the fall of Valabhi, a seat of a petty local 
dynasty, professing allegiance when necessary to the Anahilapattana or Dhara house. Tejah- 
pila, the minister of Kumarapila, was betrayed by a King of Godraha at a critical time in 
his operations against the King of Bharoch. 


ay Teme TaaTahad fracare | 
: fagt wea oa Raigad TerearAragEns, |1%0 
How long the local chiefs continued to rule, wo do not know ; but it cannot be for a long 


| time. Tho Muhammadan invasion must have swept away this chiefship along with many 
others. : . 


15a. Ghoghé. 
The old name of the place is Gundigad. It was port of some consequence under ‘the 
Valabhis ; but its influence declined with the fall of Valabhi, when it simply became a nurser., 


of sailors. During the Muhammadan period, however, it developed into a great city with 
a large market.%° ' 


16. Chandravati. 





At the junction of the Banas and the Swalen, about 40 miles north-west of Sidhapur, 
is situated a small village, Chandrfvati. Though now hardly of any importance, the 
place was once 4 capital; for the Parmar chiefs of Abu, who were .feudatories of the 
Solankis, were residing at this very Chandrivati. The Parmar principality of which 
Chandravatiwas the capital was an important one ;andits help was found to be of great value 
by the suzerain power. In his campaign against Arnor&ja, Kum4rapala was put to much 
trouble owing to the defection of the Parmar chief; Bhimadeva II on the other hand 
could turn the scales against Qutb-u-Din, when he was assisted by his vassal Dharavarsha of 
Chandravati. 


; The Parmar rule came to an end with the Muhammadan conquest of Gujarat in 1303, 
and Chandravati’s importance naturally began to decrease. The city has suffered from 
Moslem. vandalism ; nothing but ruins now exist at the old site. The ruins are overgrown 
with jungle, and what was indicative therein of the city’s former greatness has been already 

sold by the Gerwar chiefs. The oxtent of the ruins, now consisting of choked up 
wells and foundation, indicates, however, that it must have been a fair-sized town witha 
population of about 20,000. 


* 


3 17. Champaner. 


f 


Champaner, 25 miles cast of Baroda is an old place. It is said to have been founded by 
Champ& during the time of Vanarfja®! (c. 775). The local chiefs continued to rule as Anahila- 
pattana feudatories till the time of the Moslem conquest. 
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* 18. Chhaya, 


Chh&y& was a famous port at the ‘beginning of the Christian era, and it is believed, 
‘though on doubtful grounds, to be the same as modern Porbunder.®? According to Bhagawata, 
Porbunder is tho samé as Sud&mapura, which was founded by Sri Krishna for his friend 
Sudama, 

According to Yule, the port Bardaxima of Greek writers is the same as Porbunder ; but 
Burgess’ observation that the namo of the village of Barduga near Shrinagar, situated in the 
sarne locality, may be the original of the Greek name seems to be nearer the truth. 


19. Jhinjuwada. 


The fort of Thinjuwida is situated about 35 miles south-west of Anahilapattana. 
Dabhoi and Jhinjuwada were sister fortresses built in the eleventh century by Siddhardja. 
Jhinjuwada is better constructed and more regular than Dabhoi. Its name occurs 
nowhere in any inscription.°3 This place disputes with Dh&ndalpur the honour of being 
Siddhar§ja’s birthplace, It also became a frontier fortress of the Ahmadabad Sultans after 
1300 a.D. 

20, Darbhavati. 


Ancient Darbhavati is the same ay modern Dabhoi, 40 miles north-east of Bharoch 
and 20 miles south-east of Baroda. Burgess informs us®4 that it was during the reign 
of Siddharaja Jayasimha [1094—1143] that Darbhavati was converted into a frontier 
fortress. ‘The style of architecture as well as the elaborate richness of sculpture fully bear 
out the tradition that the temple of Rudramahala and the forts of Jinjuwad and Darbhavati 
were all built at the same time. 

The construction of the fort is not very regular ; two of its sides meet in sharp angles 
and exceed the others in length. Tho shorter sides extend to about 800 and the longer ones 
to about 1,000 yards. All the gates are now severely damaged ; their original grandeur and 
magnificence have now altogether disappeared. 

When once raised to the position of the frontier fortress of a mighty kingdom, Darbhavati 
rapidly grew in importance. It is mentioned as one of. the most important cities of Gujarat 
in the Gimar Jain inscription of 1288 Vik. Sam. Cf. :-—aftasr-qarea TUS AAS WAST AAT 
diig arrentegauyrerrrangeereah terrasse THY...-BT! AATTTT TITAN TLT- 
dieifarera aarftar: | 

Soon after the fall of Anahalapattana in 1300, Darbhavati fell before the onrushing tide 
of the Muhbammadan invasion, Its temples were as usual destroyed. 

21. Dadhichipura. 


Dadhichipura is the old Paurdnic namo of Dohad. According to the legend, it was 
here that the sage Dadhichi practised the severo penance which eventually became of so 
great a benefit to the world. The river Dadhimati on which it is situated is named after 
him, as also the temple Dudheshwara Mahadeva.°s 

Whether the city is as old as implied by the legend may be doubtful ; but it is at least 
as old as 1000 a.p. The Chal Talao at the place is attributed to Siddhardja Jayasimha;the 
town was also the place of settlement of the Bahria Rajputs during the thirteenth century. 





93 G.D.A.I., p. 48. 3 Ant. K., ‘Jhinguwada.’ 
* Ant. K., p. 218, 9% Panch Mahal Gaz, 
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22. Dwaravati. 

According to Hindu tradition and legends, Dwarakf or Dwiravati is a city of 
hoary antiquity. When Sri Krishna had to flee from Mathura, being chased by 
Jarisandha, infuriated by the death of his maternal uncle Kansa, he came to Saurish- 
tra and founded Dwirakfé. The tradition appears to us to embody the historic fact of an 
Aryan tribe coming and colonising Saurishtra as a’result of pressure of population or 
internal feuds. When precisely this ovent occurred, we cannot definitely say; it all depends 
upon whether we accept the Mahdbhéraia war as a historic fact, and if s0, upon the date we 
agsign to it. These controversial questions we cannot discuss here ; suffice it to say, that 
although Dwérak& may not be as old 1200 B.c. (which to us appears to be the date of the 
Mahabharata war, a historic event), it must have been much earlier than the third century 
B.C., the time of the present Mahdbhérata. For it is referred to thrice in the present Mahd- 
bhdrata,** and it would hardly be possible to say that all these chapters are interpolations. 
Barake of Arrian again is, as Yulo suggests, undoubtedly Dwaraki: Dwarak& then is a 
very ancient city in Kathiawad, as old as Prabhasa or Girinagara. 

The legend of the original site of Dwaravati being engulfed in an oceanic inundation 
appears to us to be true and for several reasons. In the first place, it has been referred toin 
almost all the Purdnas that deal with the life of Sri Krishna‘; even the Mahdbhdrata gives a 
detailed description of the event..7 Jain authors also occasionally mention and utilise the 
event.'8 Secondly, if the site of tho original Dwarak4 had not been engulfed in ocean, one 
fails to see how several localities could have advanced the claim to be the site of the original 
Dwairak&. Such a doubt about tho original site is conceivable about a forest (e.g., Paficha- 
vati or Dandaka), but not about a city unless it has, like a forest, disappeared. As itis, the 
coast between Porbunder and Miyani (near Shrinagara), the locality near Madhupura, 36 miles 
north-west of Somandthapattana, and three miles south-west of Kodinar—all these claim 
to be the sites of original Dwaraké. And finally there is abundant evidence to show that 
such changes in oceanic configuration were common on the Kathiawad coast in ancient times. 
Valabhi which was a pott in the fifth century is now seven miles inland. Modern Diu, nowan 
island, was a Dwipa or peninsula connected with the mainland during the eighth century [V ide 
under Valabhiand Dwipa respectively]. There is therefore nothing inherently improbable 
in Dwarakaé also suffering in a somewhat similar manner from oceanic freaks, 

Modern Dwaraké, it seems, was not a popular centre of pilgrimage in early times. No 
grants are discovered, awarding lands or villages to the DwArak4 shrines. Were ita famous, 
flourishing and opulent seat of worship, it would not certainly have escaped the kind 
attentions of Muhammadan conquerors like: Mahmud Ghazni, Alaf Khan and others. As it 
is, the city has not suffered at all from Muhammadan vandalism. 

There hardly exists any source of information, inscriptional or literary, which supplies 
any information about Dw&rak4 in the first millennium of the Christian era. The account 
given in Sigup@avatha, canto II, is of course purely poetic. 

23. Dvipa. 


In the grant of Siladitya TIT, Dvipa .is referred to as the native placo of the 
donee brothers. According to Mr. Dey!°, Devabhadra is the ancient name of the island, 
This may be so, but from the eighth century onwards at any rate, the name was 
Dvipa, as the expression araPriqaiears in our plate would show. The change of 
Sanskrit ‘Dvipa’ into vernacular ‘ Diva ’ is quite common; compare for instance the names 
Lakhadiva islands and Maldiva islands, 


SS SS a Sy! 
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No trace of Dvipa can bo had before the seventh century. If Devabhadra was really 

.its ancient name, Theophila of Ptolemy may be Devabhadra; for Theophila or ‘ dear to 

.gods ’ would bo a fair rendering of Devabhadra. But this presupposes that Devabhadra 

was actually the name; and unless convincing evidence is adduced to prove it, the 
identificatiim must remain one of many conjectures, 

According to Rajput legends, Vachchharaja set up a principality of Parmar Rajputs at 
Divko: or Divapattana sometime in the middle of the seventhcentury. Seventy years later, 
sudden changes in goographic and oceanic configuration causod a sudden inundation, and as 
& result Dvipa, so long a peninsula, became anisland. In this, Venirdja, the reigning king, 
was drowned ; but his queen, who was with child, escaped and subsequently delivered a son 
named Vanardja. 

For reasons that will be given in the article on Panchdsara, we hold that this legend is 
a strange admixture of truth and fiction, There was no Parmar principality at Dvipaas 
early as the seventh century: the principality in question was at Panchisara. Tho story of 
the oceanic transformation is, however, true, and the legend is invented to connect Vana- 
raja with it. So many stories were told of Vanardja, the future founder of the Chivotaka 
dynasty, as narrowly escaping death and destruction in his early babyhood ; it was thought 
possible to represent him as miraculously saved from oceanic floods, and go he was repre- 
sented as sprang from a Chap principality residing at Dvipa, the scene of disaster, 

Dvipa seems to have been a fairly prosperous place in the seventh century ; Pérsi 
emigrants were first attracted to it. After about twenty years they left the place for 
Sanjan near Surat. . 

24, Dhandhuka. 

Dhanduka, the head-quarters of Dhandhuka sub-division of Ahmadabad district, is a fairly 
old town, Itisnotreferred to in Valabhi, Rashtrakita, Chilukya or Gurjara inscriptions ; 
therefore it may not be much older than the tenth century. Itexisted however in the eleventh 
century ; for Hemachandra, the famous Jain priest and author, was born hereon the full moon 
day of Kartika 1145 Vix Sas (1089 a.p.). It was here that Devachandracharya saw 
him in 1097 a.p., then a lad of only cight, but possessing a faco beaming with intelligence 
and a person characterised by auspicious marks. Finding him to be a boy of exceptional 
promise, the Acharya prevailed upon his parents to surrender him to the Jain Church. 

At this time, Dhandhuka did not belong to the Solanki dominions ; for, before the con- 
quest of Saurashtra by Siddharaja (1094-1143), the dominions extended only so far as Bahuloda, 
about 25 miles north-west of Dhandhuka. With the annexation of Saurashtra by Siddharaja, 
Dhandhuka probably became the head-quarters of a district. During the Vaghela rule, in 
the thirteenth century, its importance increased owing to its being at the very heart of the 
Vaghela territories. 

25. Dhavalakka, 

Though towns like Khetaka, Kasadraha, and Karpatavanijya, which are in the Vicinity 
of Dhavalakka or modern Dholka, figure prominently in Valabhi inscriptions, they do not so 
much as mention Dhavalakka. If it had then been, as it subsequently became, the head- 
quarters of a district, it would certainly have been referred to somewhere. 

Though traditionally believed to be the site of Matsyapur or Viratanagara (where tho 
Pandavas lived for a year incognito), Dhavalakka was in those early days only @ Village ; 
it probably rose to importance when Anahilapattana became an important capital and com- 
mercial emporium in the tenth century. Stambhatirtha or modern Cambay was the port for 
the extensive import and export trade of Anahilapattana ; and Dhavalakka was on the way 
between those two places, a3 also on the way between Gujarat and Kathiawad. As all 
this trade passed through Dhavalakka, it developed into a city and naturally became the 
head-quarters of a district. 
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During tho twelfth and thirteenth conturiecs, it becamo one of the most important cities 
in Gujarat and an important centre of financial transactions.10! Under Vaghela rule, 
tho importance of the town still more increased, for the Vighela dominions at first consisted 
only of the territorics around Dhandhuka and Dholka or Dhavalakka. It bocame their 
capital. The tank at Dholka was built by Mianaldovi, mother of Siddhardja,. 

The identity of ancient Dhavalakka with modern. Dholka is too bvious to need 
explanation. 

26. Dh4ndalpur. 

Dh&ndalpur, 12 miles east of Chothia, is one of the places which claim the honour 
of being the birthplace of Siddhar&ja Jayasimha. The queen had stopped there to see a 
‘Siddha ’, and she there gave birth to the illustrious monarch, Siddharfja converted the 
place into a fort and constructed a tank now known as Adilu. 

27. Navasarika. 

The identity of ancient Navasarika with modern Naosari, 20 miles south of Surat, 
is obvious; Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar further points out}? that an unpublished grant with 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society mentions a river Pirfivi as beingin the 
vicinity of Navasarika, a river which is the same as modern Pdrna near Naosari. 

Modern Naosari is a town of great antiquity. It was known to the Greeks as one of the 
ports of Western India, for Ptolemy mentions! it as a port between Bharoch and Sopara. 
He spells the name as Nousaripa ; but there can be no doubt that Nousaripa is the same as 
Navasarika. 

Not being, like Bharoch,a port for the extensive commerce of Northern India, not being 
also a suitable outlet—as was the case with Kalyan—for the export and import trade of 
the Deccan, it is doubtful whether Navasdriké ever carried extensive trade with foreign 
countries. It was probably a port of only coastal trade. 

There are no inscriptional or literary references to“Navasarika during the first five centu- 
ries of tho Christian era, to enable us to obtain information about the town during that period. 

During Chflukya rule in Gujarat, Navas4rik4 became & place of importance. Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji thinks that it was the capital of the Gurjara Chalukyas.10¢ With due 
deference to the learned doctor we must state that his conjecture does not seem to betrue. Tho 
famous Begumré. plates of 738 a.p. mention Navasariké only as a ‘ vishaya ’ or district,105 at 
most a division ; wero Navasarik& the capital, the reference would have been made in s differ- 
ent way. From the Navasari grant of Sryagraya Siladitya Yuvaraja, dated 421 ax. [ 740 
A.D.], it is clear’* that Navas4rik& then was the head-quarters of the heir-apparent ; the 
king must be residing somewhere elso. He had appointed his son the Viceroy of a province 


. of which Navas&rik& was the head-quarters. His capital must obviously have been else- 


where, 
Naosari was the steno of a decisive battle in 739 A.D. Abdol-i-Rahman, Governor of 


Sindh, overran Saurishtra, Northern Gujarat and Malwa in 738 a.D., and then made a foray 
towards Bharoch. Avanijan4Sraya Pulukesin, a feudatory Chalukya prince, met and repulsed 
him at Navas4rik4, probably with the aid of his uncle Vikrama I. Tho famous Bogumré 
plates give a detailed description of the incident. Cf. awmacaracartaritatea Rep TSA 
ATLAS HATA SS CT TRA Tea TATA ETAT. TTA TTT RATATAT ATT AAT 
eauareda farsa anesrenraren 
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About the subsequent history of Navasfrika, we do not know anything for certain ; with 
the fall of the Gurjar Chélukyas, it must have-passed into the hands of the Rashtrakitas. 

In tho ninth century Naosari seems to have developed into a Jain centre. The Surat 
grant .of Karka, dated Saka 743, records the: grant of certain propertics to some Jain 
temples at Navasarika. 

Parsi immigration took place in the-sixteenth century, so its xccount does not fall within 
the scheme of this thesis. It is true that a small Parsi colony had settled there as early as 
1142 a.p.; but the main colony camé about 1520-4.p., when the Parsis were driven out 
of Sanjan by Muhammadans, 








* 
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28, Nandipuri. ‘ 

- Nandfpurt is the same as modern Nandod, the capital of Rajpipla state in the 
Revakanth4 Agency. It is about 30 miles north-east of Bharoch. The idortification pre- 
sents no philological difficulties ; the chango of Skt, ‘r "into Pkt. ‘dis well-known; and the 
instancos of Skt. ‘pa’ changing the preceding vowel into-‘o ’, when disappearing, are. 
numerous ; cf. Miydra from Mayapuri, Badoda from Vatapadra, Bardoli from Bhadra.- 
palli, ete. 

Two of the six genuino grants of the Gurjar rulers aro issued: from Nandipurt ;10? tho 
rest are issued from various places of encampment, Tho fornier two open with the word 
ardtaéra: and on the strength of tho analogy of the Valabhi plates (which whon issuéd from 
the capital always begin with qafyq:), wo may woll conclude that N&ndipurt was tho 
capital of the southern Gurjar kingdom [580 to 808 A.D. ]. 

De. Biahler however thinks that NAndiputi mentioned in those two plates is the old fort 
so named just outside the Jhadeshwer gato of Bharoch. This identification is for several 
reasons unacceptable. Since Nandipurt fort was constructed for the defence of Bharoch and 
practically formed part of it, a grant issued therefrom would naturally commence with’ 
qeRzTa: rather than with aredtgtia:, for Bharukachchha was woll known all over India, 
and its name, would naturally have been preferred to that. of an, obscure fort forming part 
of it§ defences. Moreover, ifthe grants wero really issucd from this fort, the expression 
araara would necessarily have followed Nandipuri, for the fort could not have beon, cither the 
capital or the place of residence, but only a temporary, place ofcncampment of tho king. 
Nor.is there anything improbable in the sway of the donor King Dadda II [e. 620—c, 650] 
extending upto Ankleshwor, villages in which districts are assigned in those grants. ‘For: 
Dadda the second was a powerful chief and could afford successful protection to the Valabhi 
king against so mighty a monurch ag Harshadeva of Kanoj. Cf. reread sprees: 
aarntsrasirayarTrataa as: | Kaira grant of Dadda IT.108 ; 

For the greater part of its existence, however, the Ginjara principality at Nandipurt was 
only a feudatory, owing allegiance now to Chalukyas109 and then to Rashtrakdtas, as the 
occasion required. 

29. ParehAsara. 

, Ancient Pafichasara is the same as Pajichdsar, a fair-sized village in Wadhwa Prant 
situated on the boundary line between Gujarat and Cutch. There being a complete 
phonetic identity, there can be no doubt on this point ; the possibility of ‘Pafichdsara, 
tlie capital of the Chavotaka principality, being another than this Paichasara is excluded 
by the statement of Merutuiga that Pafichasara wag situated in Vardhamana Ahfra.110 


107 Ind, Ant,, XIII, 82 ff. 108 Ind, Ant., XII, 82. 
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According to onc tradition Pafichdsara was tho seat of the ChAvotaka principality, 
according to another it was Dvipa or modorn Diu. It is possible for both traditions to bo 
true, for there may be two branches of tho clan settled at thése two places. Nevertheless, 
the Chavotakas who eventually ostablished themselves at Anahilapura seem to us to 
be previously established at Pafichdsara. ‘Tradition asserts that previous to their 
establishment at Anahilapattana, the Ch&votakas wero ruling for 71 years; were 
the placo of their principality at Dvipa, we shall havo to suppose that they were cstab: 
lished there as early as 675 a.D. This appears doubtful if thoir capital were Dvipa; 
for Valabhi rule at this time extended much further to the west.than Dvipa, as J unagad was 
under their suzerainty. It is therefore doubtful whether it was possiblo for a Chap branch 
to ostablish itself at Dvipa in 675 a.D., so far away fronr its original home in Mount Abu and 
henimed in by & powerful empire. Paiichdsara on the other hand is much nearer to Bhinmal, 
where thé main branch was ruling. Valabhi rule never extended so far to tho north. It will 
be shown subsequently that tho ChAps continued to hold Pafichdsara in spité of their defeat ; 
the tradition, therefore, which says that Vanardja was born at Pafichdsara, would confirm 
the theory of Pafichasara rather than Dvipa being the capital. And finally the Pafichdsara 
Parswandtha temple built at Anahilapottana by Vanardja !1t would removo all possible doubts 
in this mattor ;-for the temple was so namod because the image was brought from Paficha. 
sare, the old scat of settlement. 

Rainamdld says that Jayaéekhara, tho Chavotaka: king of Pajichasara, waa attacked in 
752 Vik. Sam. by a Chilukya king of Kanoj. This tradition is obviously incorrect, so far as 
the namo and place of the invader aro concerned [for during the seventh century Pala and not 
Chalukya kings were ruling at Kanoj]; but it seems pretty certain that Vanardja’s fathor was 
slain and that he was born a posthumous child in distressed circumstances. Legends assert 
that he was born in a forest «nd detected there by Silagunastri, a Jain priost who helped hig 
mothér to rear him. 

* The defeat of the Chap clan was not decisive ;:it scems to have soon re-established itself 
at Pafichisara ; otherwise we cannot explain how the grant of PulukeSin JanAsraya [dated 
Vik. Sam. 784] should refer to 3 Chavad kiigdom at Pafichdsar. It appears that even after 
the foundation of Anahilapattana a branch of the family continued to rule there, of course, 
as feudatories. But with the fall of the main branch and tho installation of the Solankis, 
the local branch also must have disappeared. 

‘The town, evon in the days of its"highest glory, must have been but of moderate. dimen- 
sions.‘ It was only a feudatory capital and therefore could not have been a great city. 


‘ 30. Prabhasa.: 


Prabhasa, better known as SomanAthapattana or Verdval, is perliaps one of the most 
ancient cities, not only in Gujarat, but*in the whole of India. No.purely historic evidence 
is available regarding its foundation, the earliest inscriptional reference to it being that of the 
Nasik Cave inscription No. 10 (which is repeated also in Karli Caves), wherein we are 
informed that Usabhadata, the son-in-law of Kshatrap Nahaépana (whose date is now 
fixed at about 90 4.D.) had defrayed the marriage expenses of 8 Brahmanas at Prabhdsa,112 
But Prabhasa a3 a place of pilgrimage was well known-all over India much earlier than the 
first century A.D. ; for, even if we decide to leave out of consideration the references to it 
in the Purdnas-1!3 a3 of doubtful chronological value, there still remains the Mahdbhdrata 


111 Pbe., pp. 23-24. - 
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113 B.g., Karma Purana, Uttara Vibhaga,. XXXV; Ayni Purént, chap. 109; Rém, Kishkinda, 
XLUI-6, ete, 
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which rofors to it in three different chapters of three distinct parvans.44 Now, as it is not 
possible to uiaintain that all these three references are later interpolations, we must conclude 
that long bofore 300 B.¢. (which is the generally accepted date of tho present Mahdbhédrata 
compilation), tho famo of Prabhisa as a place of pilgrimage had travelled all over India. 

To traco tho history of the town before the fourth contury B.C., we have torcly, asin the 
case of Dwirakd, upon the doubtful evidence of tradition and legends. If agreeing with 
Mr. B. G. Tilak, wo fix tho date of the Blahdbhérata war in tho thirteenth century B.c., we: 
must admit that in tho fourth contury B.o. Prabh4sa had a history of soveral conturies behind 
it.. Prabliasa, in fact, is intricately woven by tradition with tho lifo of Sxi Krishna ; he goes for-, 
ward from Dwirak4 to Prabhdsa to receivo Arjuna, who had como there on pilgrimage ; and 
there he sponds o few days in his company. This again is the place whore, at the instance of 
Sri Krishna, the Yadavas assembled when they flew at one another’s throats.1!8 And 
finally this was the placo where Srt Krishna was mortally wounded by a hunter, who mistook 
him for a deer.116 

The next thing wo have to do is to investigafe tho causes: that contributed to the 
universally recognised holiness of the place in thoso oarly times. At present the place isa 
known as a centre of Saivite worship ; but was such the case in the earliest times ? 

In this connection General Cunningham observes:—‘ About 720 a.p. Krishna, the: 
Pshlava ruler of the Peninsula, built the fort of Ellapur, the beauty of which according to in- 
scriptions astonished the immortals. In it he placed the image of Siva adorned with the cre- 
scent.. Following this clue I incline to identify Ellapur with the famous city of Somanatha, 
which as the capital of the peninsula was known as Pattana. Now Ellapur through Elawar: 
can casily become Veraval.’!!? 

We must however differ from Cunningham and maintain that, long before 720 a,D., 
Somanitha was well-known as a centre of Saivite worship. What king Krishna. did was to 
restore the temple and fortify the city. If Somanatha camo to possess its Siva shrino first in 
720 A.p., how can we explain the Pauranic references to tho Siva temple at Prabhasa ? 
Compare for instance :— 

art pioget faa: draare: warany | Agni P., chap. 109. 
sray drivad Prgaragaeaa | 
miata fread wart tara: | Ka, II chap. 35. 

It is, therefore, cloar that Somanftha was well known as a ‘ Sthina ’ of Siva during the- 
third and fourth centuries a.D.; the possible inference from the absonco of a single Valabhi 
grant to the temple (in spite of the fact that most of tho Valabhi kings were Saivites) that the 
temple did not exist during the Valabhi dynasty may be oasily rebutted by the observation 
that a temple which has been systematically looted@and plundered five times by Muhamma- 
dans can hardly be expected to preserve any remains of antiquity. 

The Siva worship at Soman4tha, however, is not much older than the beginning of the 
Christian era ; for it isnot mentioned in the Mahkdbhdrata which refers to it in detail three times. , 
In the Tirtha yatra section of Vanaparvan overy ‘tirth’ is followed by a brief description ; when, 
however, Prabhasais mentioned, no reference is made toany Sivatemple. We. aresimply told 


114 (i) age ofan ata ararearaaatia @ | an Bae eq @ mages aaa | 
(i) qutene ant gouraraaaa a |. eat att Prearat afafEe ! 
aa fash art TTA FTA | : 

(ii) syersy of Fagarseara gererardf sArscgSA: | - 
a had ata Tae WAT TOTH: TARA | 


AUT SAT WAS CATT... 
NG gama FATACAUHTS AUTMT | PITARATAEA TAT Argarearay | 
348 Vide No. 113. 117 A, @, 1. p. 31% 
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If then there was no Siva temple, why was it regardod in those early times as a holy place 


‘of pilgrimago is the next question. It is possible to sco in the association of Sri Krishna with 


the place a possiblo cause of its sanctity ; bub as no temple of Krishna is ever known to have 
existed at Prabhasa, wo must rule this suggestion out of consideration. 


In our opinion the holiness of the place wa originally due to its simply being an seat deg 
or a seaside place. Woll-known is the tendency of our people of regarding a beautiful and 
attractive seaside placo as a holy place. An analysis of the accounts of the place given in 
tho Adi and Mausala Parvans shows that at about 300 B.c. the place was regarded more as 
a seaside place of recreation, where jovial fairs were held, thanas a holy ‘ tirtha.’? Thus Adi 
P., chap. 218, describes Prabhisa as a holy but also asa lovely ard attractive place!18, where 
Krishna and Arjuna sportively spent their time 11%. Arjuna has come there on a pilgrimage, 
yet there is no reference made to any shrino visited or rites performed by him. It is there- 
fore obvious that the place was regarded as holy simply owing to its propinquity to the sea. 
Hence it is described as an aqqt dry. Sri Krishna’s injunction to the Yadavas dtrarar 
agz a: ardfa gerd: | (AJaw., 2-24) and their subsequent essemblage at Prabhasa shows 
that in those early times pilgrimage to tho ocean meant pilgrimage to Prabh4sa; this 
supports our theory that Prabhisa was regarded asa ‘tirtha’ simply because of its pro- 
pinquity.to tho ocean. Thoro existed in carly times neither a temple of Siva nor a temple 
of Krishna. When exactly the temple of Siva was founded we do not know, but it cannot be 
much later than the first contury a.D.; for most of the Puranas refer to it. We have already 
explained why no grants to tho temple are discovered in modern times. 


With the establishment of Siva worship the fortunes of the.city rose rapidly. From the 
account of Ibn Asir 129 we know that every day thousands of pilgrims came to perform the 
worship and that 300 barbers were required to perform their ‘Kshaura Karman.’ Nor is 
this an exaggeration ; for, tho pilgrim tax levied at Bihuloda alone on their frontier by So- 
lanki kings used to yield a revenuc of 72 lacs a year.121_ Ibn Asir further informs us that 
10,000 villages were assigned to tho temple. Tho number is of course exaggerated; but 
in spito of tho absence of a single copper plate to attest any such grant (the cause of which 
wo havo alroady explaincd), we can well believe that the villages assigned to the tomple were 
numerous. For tho neighbouring Valabhi dynasty followed Saivism, and its liberality knew 
no bounds. Tho Solankis again wore followers of the same faith ; Milardja is said‘t22 to 
havo been visiting the place every week. 


Tho woalth of tho templo therefore vied with that of royalty ; there was a chain of gold, 
200 maunds in weight with golden bells attached to it, which was shaken at night, when a 
frosh party of Brdhmanas had to be roused from sleep for carrying on the worship. The 
dark chamber, in which the idol was kept suspended, was lit up by a chandelier of glistening 
gems. Mahmud’s booty at the temple amounted to two million ‘ dinars.’ 

The wealth of the town was not solely duo to the donations its temple received; the 
niaritime commerce of the place must have contributed an important share. Alberuni says123 
that the reason why Somandtha became so famous was that it was a convenient station 
for ships plying between Sofala (in Zanzibar) and China. This statement is confirmed by 
Merutuiga who narrates how Yogaraja, the grandson of Vanaraja, seized and plundered 
some storm-stayed ships at Prabh4sa, But the maritime activity of the place must have 


—_—_— LS yA eee 
18 gage AAT AAT | sqee Wet gy... 
119° at fyeea. AYA TAA Hergrsat |} 120 B.G.1., 1, p. 165 ff. 
131 Pbe., p. 84 122 Pbe., p, 125, 123 Sahay's tran., II, p. 109, 
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commenced much earlier than the eighth century a.D. For if we accept Dr. Bihler’s 
opinion 134 that there was maritime intercourse between India and Mesopotamia in the eighth 
century B.¢., we can well assume that Prabhasa [which is already shown to be a very old town] 
may have been serving as a shipping station since that carly time. For what port is more 
convenient for such purpose for ships trading between Basra and Bharoch 2 : 

Next wo have to consider the question whether the city was over thio capital of Gujarat 
or Kathiawad. Wo have already shown that Girinagar was the capital of Saurashtra from 
very early times to the sixth century, when it was shifted to Valabhi by Bhattéraka. Till the 
fall of Valabhi, Girinagara belonged to that Empire. Prabh&sa then could not have been 
till then tho capital of Kathiawad ; it might have been at most the capital of a petty local 
principality. Nor can we accept Ferishta’s statement that at the time of the invasion of 
Somandtha, it was the capital“of Gujarat, Nahrwala [Anahilapattana) being then only its 
frontier city. For tradition is unanimous in affirming that Anahilapattana was the capital of 
Gujarat under the Chavotaka and Solanki dynasties. Elliot further informs us 125 that at the 
time of Mahmud’s invasion, Bhimadeva I, unprepared to meet him, abandoned his capital 
Anahilapattana and rotreated to Cutch. As a matter of fact Somandatha did not thon evon 
form part of the Gurjara kingdom ; the pilgrim tax on the Soman&tha pilgrims levied at 
Bahuloda shows that the peninsula did not form its part. It was only during the reign of 
Siddharaja Jayasimha that the peninsula was annexed to.the Solanki empire, and even then 
the seat of the viceroy was not at Prabhasa but at Girinagara. At the time of Mahmud’s 
invasion Prabhisa was the seat of some local chiof ; hence the suffix Pattana 124 attached to 
its name ; hence also Ferishita’s confusion. 

Well known is the account of the destruction of the Siva temple by Mahthud of Ghazni 
in 1024, but what is not equa ally well known is the bravery of the Hindu defence. ‘The issuo 
of the battle was hanging in the balance for three days ; when a breach was effected in tho 
ramparts; a street-to-street fight ensued ; 50,000 Hindus had laid down thoir lives before 
the Idolbreaker could enter the temple. 

The work of restoration was however undertaken within thirty yeurs by king Kumfra- 
pila, who appointed a ‘ pafichakdla ’ or committee under the presidency of his local governor, 
Gandabhava Brhaspati, and entrusted tho work to its supervision. Tho work was completed 
within two years, and at its completion the king came down to Pattana to pay his obeisance 
to the Lord.!27 The style of seulpturo and architecturo of the present battered scashore 
temple of Somandtha, which has been converted into a mosque, shows that it is the same as 
was built by Kumarapala ; for the style of construction is in complete agreement with that of 


other buildings of Kumarapila. 

Within 150 years of this restoration, the town again suffered from a Muhammadan inva: 
sion ; for after the capture of Anahilapattana and Cambay, Alaf Khan passed on to Kathiawad 
and destroyed the temple of Somanatha about 1300 a.p, When Alaf Khan returned, the 
work of restoration was again undertaken under the patronage.of Khengar IV [12791333 
A.D.]}, the Chadashama king of Junagad, as his Girnar inscription clearly shows.!28 But tho 
restored temple was not destined ‘to endure long; for the town suffered from’ three more 
Moslem invasions ; first from the invasion of Mozzafar in 1390, then from that of Mahmud 
Begada aboui 1490, and lastly from that of Mozzar II about 1530. It was the last in- 
vader who committed the sacrilege of converting the temple into a mosque. 

a rrernion 

124 Indian Paleography, p. 84. 125 P, 98. 

1260 aay ar cratatat fear com. on Kéma Siitra, 1. 4, 2, 

127 Pbe., p, 130, - 8 stipe attaareraarees. | 
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81. Bahdadapura. . 


Udayana, the famous minister of Kumfrapéla, had two sons, Bahdda and Ambaka. 
The father, being mortally wounded in battle, entrusted to his sons the task of carrying 
out his wish of repairing and constructing temples at several places in Gujarat. At 
the time of building, as the father had wished, the Neminatha templo at Satrufjaya, 
the brothers also founded a town in the vicinity, named Bahddapur, after tho eldor onc. 
No extant village in the surrounding region can be identified with the place. Dr, Bhagwanlal 
Indraji thinks that its site may be close to the ruins east of Paltana, where large quantities 
of conch shells and bangles are still to be found!?9, 


32. Bahuloga. 


JayakeSin, king of Karnataka, had a daughter named Miyanalladevi. She 
longed,—so goes the story,—for the hand of the Solanki king Karna [1064—1094], although 
he was very old, because she hope successfully to use her queenly influence for abolishing 
the pilgrim tax levied at BAhuloda on pilgrims to Prabhasa, Forbes suggests!30 that 
this Bahuloda must be the same as Bh&loda, a ford on tho Narmada river near its 
mouth, a little above Suklatirtha. This suggestion cannot be accepted; for in the 
time of Karna I, the Anahilapattena kingdom did not extend much to the south of 
Ahmadabad; it was king Karna himself who was first to capture Aésapalli or Ahmadabad, 
and Suklatirtha and Bhaloda are more than 100 miles to the south ofthat city. Besides, as 
the pilgrim tax was on the pilgrims going from. Anahilapattana and northern Gujarat to Pra- 
bhdsa, it is clear that this Bahuloda must have" been somewhere on the boundary between 
Northern Gujarat and Kathiawad ; for pilgrims from Anahilapattana could hardly be expect- 
el to pass through Bhéloda near Suklatirtha on their way to Prabhasa. And yet we are told 
that when, after her marriage, Miyanalladevi proceeded from Anahilapattana to Prabhdsa, 
she had to pass through B&huloda!!, ‘* 

This Bahuloda is most probably the village Bholada, about 20 miles south-west of Dholka. 
For it is on the boundary line above referred to ; besides, it presents no philological difficul- 
ties. in identification. ‘ 

This village Bholada must have been an important town during the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries; for the annual pilgrim tax received there amounted to 
72 lakhs!31, The amount of the tax may be an exaggeration ; but it is a good indication of 
the traffic of the place. 

83. Bharukachchha, 

Bharoch or Bhroach is a town of hoary antiquity; it was known as Bhrgupura, 
Bhrgukachchha and Bhrgukshestra in ancient times ; the port of Barugaza,'3? Barygaza133 
or Bargosa 134 of the Greek writers refers to the same place. 

The importance of Bhrgupura in ancient times was due to two causes; firstly, to its being 
a holy place, and secondly, to its being the port of export and import of the whole of northern 
India. Its sanctity as a ‘tirtha’ is recognised in the Puranas ; 13° and no wonder ; for hereking 
Bali is said to have performed the famous sacrifice, in which he gave away his whole empire 


——— ar 
129 BG., I. 1. p. 188. 130 Rés Méaié, p. 84. 181 Pbc., p. 84. 
132 Periplus. 133 In Ptolemy. 


134 In the famous epitaph on the tomb of the Indian philosopher at Athens. ‘Of Zarmanochegac, 
an Indian, a native of Bargésa who immortalised himself according to the custom of his country’ 
—Strabo, III, 119. 

136 E.g., Karma Puréga, U, ch, 41. cet TESS Ware TATA AT PAT IT: Ta Taaregacgir It 
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to Vishnu in the form of Vamana. As early as the first century AD., if not much earlier, 
it was a well-known ‘ tirtha ’ ; for USabhadata is known to have constructed several tanks, 
wells, and rest houses at this place for the use of pious pilgrims 136, 

But the fame, prosperity and wealth of ancient Bhrgupura were due almost entirely to 
its extensive maritime commerce. When precisely its maritime activity commenced, we do 
not definitely know ; but it existed even in pre-historic times. The discovery of articles 
of exclusively Indian origin in the ruins of Babylon has made it absolutely certain that, 
as early as tho third millennium before the Christian ora, if not much earlier, India was 
carrying on extensive trade with Babylon ; but as the Babylonian words for the Indian 
articlos are of Tamil origin, it is clear that it was the Dravidian south rather than the 
Aryan north which was chiefly engaged in that. trade. But the prosperity of the 
southern ports must have soon induced Bhrgupura to copy their example ; wo may therefore 
approximately assign the commencement of the maritime activity of Bhrgupura to the 
middle of the second millennium z.c, 


And for this, there is ample evidence. Baudhdyana Smrti, which is assigned by Buhler 
to the fifth century B.c., states that northerners [#.e., people of Gujarat, Kathiawad and 
Sindh,—for Baudhayana himself was a southerner] being long accustomed to sea voyages are 
not to be condemned on that account.!37 Maritime activity inthe Aryan north must then 
have existed long enough to be considered an established fact even by the orthodox 
Smrtikaéras. Then thereis the evidence of the Buddhist Jdtakas. The book belongs to the 
fifth century 38.0., but the folk stories on which it is based must be much earlier. The con- 
clusion of Dr. Buhler, based upon statements like these AEBS Taras aersas Taraary | 
arara farorenta...(Sdppdraka Jdt., IV, p. 140) aera ages aera arara qqoont aesTa 
(Sussondi Jat. IIT, p. 188) that this maritime activity existed in the eighth century B.c.,. 
is indeed well-founded. If it was in full swing in the eighth .century B.c., it must have 
commenced much earlier. 


Bhrgupura was not 4 convenient port. How dangerous was the approach to and depar- 
ture from it, is graphically described in the Periplus.188 Nevertheless, by the beginning of the 
Christian era it had monopolised all the export and import trade of northern and central 
India. The Periplus informs us: ‘ From Ozene is brought down to Barugaza for the supply 
of the country and for the export to our own markets onyx stones, porcelain, fine muslin,’138 
But it was not Ujjayini alone, but the whole of the northern India, which was using this 
port for export trade ; the importance of places like K&padwanj, SAnchi, Bhils& and others 
was primarily due to their being on the trade route between Pataliputra and Bharoch. In 
fact, there was no other port which could be conveniently used in. those times by Pataliputra, 
Varanasi, Kanouj and other northern cities. In the first century a.D. it had become such an 
important port that even Kabul was sending its merchandise to Bhrgupura for export. For 
the Periplus says ‘ At the same time there is brought to it from the upper country by way of 
Proclais for transmission to the coast Kallybourine, Patropapigic and Kabalitic spikenard, 
and another kind which reaches it by way of Skuthia.’ Now what places are indicated by 
the first two names is not known, but the last points undoubtedly to the region round Kabul ; 
for Ptolemy calls its inhabitants Kabolitai.!89 





136 HERES TYG TIA AQarsrsaaygwweetages = wperaaerpeTaTRTT—-Nasik cave No. 10, 

197 era fanfaaha: efarraeatata: |...| sein aifraa: dtyardt eradterxedzere: 
wratan Baraat aa | cactacenepaegeaha coef rachis | ae Pararareaygy cara | 

188 Translation in Ind. Ant,, Vol. VIII, p. 161. : 

139 It would seem that the export trade of the Deccan also passed through this port. For tho 


Periplus says ‘From, these marts, Paithana and Tagara, goods are transported on waggons to Barugaza, 
through difficult regions that have no roads worth calling such.’ 
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How rich was this extensive trade may be inferred from the fact recorded by Pliny, 


* that there was no yoar in which India did not drain the Roman Empire of a hundred million 


sesterces, 140 


Being such a flourishing port, it is natural that Bhrgupura should have been the capital 
of a local kingdom.!41 In this connection: the epithet ‘ Pattana ’ attached toitin the Jdtaka 
is significant, for Yashodhara observes, as stated already, vaa wa warqrat fear |. This 
Bharukachchha kingdom probably comprised the territories between the Narmadé and 
the Mahi; for the Purdnas always refer to it, when enumerating the names of countries, as 
wePFeg aAwa:. Being a capital, it was a well fortified place, for its ramparts are re- 
ferred to in a grant of Dadda II. When not the capital of an independent kingdom, it was the 
headquarter of the province. During Ra&shtrakita rule it was a capital. With the 
rise to power of the Solanki dynasty, the port passed into its possession. The Salunika 
Vih&ra at Bharoch was built by Bahdda at the desire of his dying father Udayana. 

The maritime activity of the place was in full swing in the second century, as is clear 
from the account of the port given by the Periplus ; it continued unabated to the seventh 
century when Hiuen Tsiang visited it in the course of his: Indian tour; for the observant 
pilgrim has noted that the riches of the town were entirely due to its extensive maritime 
trade.142 The trade probably declined considerably during the next two centuries owing 
to Arab piracy, which became rampant at that period. 


34. Bhumillika. e 


The dilapidated fort of Bhumli or Ghumili, situated in the Barada hill, 25 miles 
north-west of Porbundar, is the site of ancient Bhimillik&. Once the capital of e fairly 
powerful principality, it is now nothing-but a-heap of ruins. ‘All is now jungle 
where a multitude of human beings resided....Nothing remains as witness of its former 
glory save an insignificant temple near its western wall, the arch of a royal palace, and a 
large bathing reservoir.’!43 


Bhimillik& was the capital of the Mers for four centuries. The original home of the 
Mers was in the northern part of Kathiawad, whero. they ruled contemporaneously with the 
Valabhis ; but on the fall of Valabhi, thoy extended their sway over southern Kathiawad and 
transferred their capital to Bhamillika, which with its natural defences must have appeared 
very suitable for their purpose. . 

Only two inscriptions refer to Bhimilliké ; one of them is fragmentary and the other 
is spuriovs. The former is dated 585 q.z., but supplies no information whatever about the 
place ; the only information we obtain from it is that Bhamillik& existed before the end of 
the ninth century a.pD. 

The Dhinkini copper-plate 144 ig spurious, because there was no solar eclipse on Jyeshtha 
30 Vix. Sam. 794, as the plate alleges. “Nevertheless, from the statement in the plate that 
king Jaikadev was ruling at Bhamillika in .Vix.‘Sam. 794 or 738 A.D., we may conclude that 
in the twelfth century (to which the forged grant seems to belong, to judge from its 
character), there existed a tradition of Bhfmillika having been the Mer capital since very 
early times. We may therefore conclude that by the beginning of the ninth contury 
Bhamilliké was a capital. 


In the tenth century, however, an Abir kingdom was founded at Junagad and, as a conse- 
quence, the fortunes of Bhfimillika began to decline. The Jaitwas seem to have aban- 
doned their capital Bhiamillik&é and shifted their place of residence to Shrinagara, near 

140 Pliny, Natural Ristory, XU, p. 18, M1 Ptolemy, p. 153. 
142 Begl, IF. ps 259; § Their sole profit ig from the sea.’ 
148 Ant, K., p. 184 a. 144 Ind. Ant., XXI, 161. 
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Porbunder. Bhimilliké, however, continued to be the principal fort and centre of defence 
of the principality till the year a.p. 1313, when it fell before a desperate siege by a Moslem 
army from Sindh. 

According to a local legend narrated by General Jacob!45, the fall of Ghumli was due to a 
curse pronounced by Suan KAsfrin, a coppersmith’s daughter, upon the ruling king for mur- 
dering her bridegroom-elect with a view to violate her chastity. She first threw herself on 
the protection of the local Br&hmanas, who gladly espoused her cause; no less than 125 
of thom performed self-immolation for her sake, but to no purpose. Nothing would soften 
the tyrant’s heart, and finding no way of escape, the virgin bride uttered a fearful curse, that 
the city and its king would be destroyed, and she then escaped in flames, ‘a victim of 
tyranny, love and superstition.’ Soon after occurred the Sindh invasion, and the town, after 
@ prolonged siege and desperate battle, fell. 

This tradition seems to be not altogether imaginary. It is true that it assigns the Sindh 
invasion of 1313 to the eleventh century, butsuch mistakes of dates are common even to true 
traditions. The tradition seems to be true ; firstly, because thero still exists on a hill near 
Ghumli a temple dedicated to the heroine of the above legend, and secondly, because the fact 
that even after the withdrawal of the Muhammadan army, the Jaitwas did not attempt to 
rebuild the fort and restore the city, seems to show that they were influenced by the supersti- 
tion about the curse of the dying virgin. 

To judge from the extent of the ruins, Bhfimillika, was about a mile in length and half a 
mile in breadth ; its population thereforo might well have been about 15,000. The ground 
plan of the town resembles a widespread fan. The ramparts of the fort were strong and 
massive and were surrounded by a deep ditch. 

85. Mangrol or Mantgalapura Pattana. 

The port of Mangrol, situated a little below Navibunder in Kathiawad, is a very ancient 
place, widely famous even in the first century asa good port, For Monoglésson, mentioned as 
® mait in Kathiawad or Syrastréné by Ptolemy!*6, is no other than this very port. It cannot 
be Mangalore on the Malabar Coast, for Ptolemy distinctly says that it is in Syrastréné. 
Gohils were ruling here in the twelfth century as feudatories of tho Solankis. 

36. Matri. 

M&tri is referred to as the name and headquarter of a sub-division in the SAamangad 

grant of Dantidurga 3147 and tradition, apparently based upon the verse 

MPA: TT ATARTTTEA | 

RAAT NATTA BRT ATA aTATATT A: 
in this grant asserts that the sub-division was so named, because in every village thereof a 
grant to Brabmanas was made by the mother of king Dantidurga. 

MAtri, here mentioned, is the same as modern Matar Taluka with its headquarter at Matar, 
five miles south of Kaira. From the verse :— 

qaneaitanranarareeoRy |: 
Mat Aelaraa: ed ase: Il 
ocourring in the above plate, it is clear that Dantidurga’s sway extended even to the north of 
Kaira, so there is nothing improbable in M4tri of the plate being Matar above referred to, 
especially as the new name is an obvious modification of the old one. 
37. Mottaka. 

Mota, five miles north of Bardoli, is an ancient town ; for it is the same as Mottaka, 
mentioned in the grant of Dhruva III, dated Saka 789. The grant states that Mottaka was 
situated in the KarmAntapura district ; and Mota, the modern counterpart of Mottaka, is 


45 JRAS., V, p. 78. _ 146 Pp, 38, 147 Ind, Ant., XI, 110 £f. 
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but 20 miles from Kattargam, tho modern counterpart of Karmantapura. Besides, the 
grant refers to the place as Armarerarad Arerreura,!48 and modern Mota is even now famous 
a3 the home of Motaélaé Brahmanas. There can be, therefore, no doubt about the identifi- 
cation. 

Thore exists, as far as wo know, no other references to the place earlier or later, inscrip- 
tional or literary ; so no more information about the place is available. 

38. Modhera. 

Tho village Modhera, 18 miles south of Patana, was in early times a fair-sized town; 
the brick remains and occasional fragments of sculptured stones that are scattered round 
the present hamlet justify this inference. 

It was formerly a centre of. solar worship. The present dilapidated temple of the sun 
was one of the most beautiful and splendid temples in Gujarat. From its style and structure 
the temple appears to belong to the eleventh century and the inscription dated faq Haq Yo<3, 
on one of its stones confirms this view. But the temple must have been a centre of solar 
worship for a long time ; otherwise the necessary funds for the erection of such a beautiful 
and grand temple would not have been forthcoming. Temples of the sun were common in 
ancient India as early as the fifth century. The famous Mandasor inscription of Bandhu- 
varman and Kuméragupta records for example the building of a sun-temple!49 at Dadapura 
in 529 A.D. Our Modhera solar worship may not perhaps be as old as the sixth century ; 
but it must be much earlier than the eleventh. 

There existed for about eight centuries near Modhera a very big reservoir of water, formed 
by a dam constructed across the Rapen. The lake was named Karnasdgara, after Karna 
Sol snki [1063-1094] who built it. Tho dam was strong enough to last for about 750 years, 
for it gave way only in 1814 A.D. The area covered by the lake was about 10 sq. miles. 

Siddhar$jaJayasimmha converted the place into a fort during the twelfth century, 
thus enhancing the importance of the town. 

89. Vatapadrapura. 

Vatapadraka or Vatapadrapura is the ancient namo of modern Baroda. The change 
of Vatapadra in Skt. into Vadodara in Prakrit has many parallels, like MAyor, Dabhoi, 
Dholka, ete., which are already referred to under NAndipuri. 

Vatapadra was the name of several villages in Kathiawad and Gujarat in ancient times, 
but the one referred to in the Baroda plates of Karkaraja II [dated Saka 734] ie the modern 
Baroda itself. For the grant informs us that to the cast of Vatapadra was Jambuvavika, 
which is the same as Jambuwada, to the east of modern Baroda ; to the west Aikotaka, which 
is the same as modern Akota, west of Baroda ; to the north Vaghghachcha, which is the same 
as Vaghodia, north of Baroda, 

During the ninth century, however, Baroda was only a village ; forthe grant of Karka- 
raja above mentioned confers the whole revenues of Vatapadra on the Br&ahmana donee. 
This would hardly have been the case, had the place becn an important town like modern 
Baroda. Besides, the plate itself says that it was a village or AIA. 

During the course of the next three centuries the village seems to have developed into a 
town ; for Merutuaga calls it a ‘ pura,’ when ho mentions it as one of the places where Kuma. 
rapala had stopped for a while, on his flight from Cambay to Bharoch when pursued by Sid- 
dharéja. Now as Baroda is, situated just on this road, Vatapadrapura of Merutuiga must 
be Baroda itself. 

During the thirteenth century the town seems to have been a centre of trade ; some 
merchants from it are known to have defrayed the expenses of a temple of Aditya at 
Pattana during the reign of Kumfrapfla. The town, however, was not very important ; 


149 Ind, Ant., XI, 111 ff. 149 SRothrafaanqe anita RATRA: | 
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had it been so, the Girnar inscription of 1222 a.p. would have mentioned ,it along with Ana- 
hilapattana, Dhavalakka, Stambhatirth and others. 

According to tradition the place bore in ancient times the name Chandandvati, which 
was subsequently changed to Varavati.15° There is no inscriptional or literary evidence to 
support the tradition. From the ninth century, at any rate, the-name of the place was 
Vatapadra. 

40, Vardhamana. 


Wadhwan, the headquarter of Wadhwan prant in northern Kathiawad, has a history of 
several centuries behind it. For it is the same as Vardhamféna, which is mentioned ag the 
headquarters of a ‘ bhukti’ or taluka, in the grant of Sildditya IV, dated 403 o.n.151 

In the eighth century, however, it was only a fair-sized village, being simply the headquar- 
ters of a taluka, as the absence of the epithet ‘ pura’ after it would seem to indicate ; but soon 
its importance increased. The Anshilapattana Ch4votakas, it would seem, had permitted 
the establishment of @ branch of their family at Vardham4na in feudatory relation to them- 
selves ; for in the Haddal copperplate a Chap king says of himself :-—‘qgquufearadt ayarataree- 
at aahararate serrata Aerarararfersrashrc sae... .Aaa’ 162 

In the beginning of tho tenth century (for the above grant is dated Saka 839), Var- 
dhamana had developed into a feudatory capital. It was probably at this time that it was 
transformed into a fort by the construction of strong ramparts. 

With the rise of the Solankis at Anshilapattana, the Chapa rule at Verdham4na 
came to anend. Nevertheless the importance of the town did not diminish ; for it now be- 
came a frontier fort of the Solanki Empire. It was a military camp where the army used 
to be mobilised and concentrated, when the Solankis had to take action against their 
southern neighbours. Merutunga informs us that when Siddhardja proceeded to subdue 
the Abhir king of Junagad, his army was encamped at Srivardham4napura, whence it com- 
menced its march southward,153 along the new road across the peninsula specially construc- 
ted for military purposes by Siddhar&ja. [Before the construction of this road, the way to 
Sémanatha from Anshilapura was along the coast via Valabhi, Ghoghd, Hastakavapra and 
Dwipa. Direct route across the peninsula was rendered difficult by the dense forests with 
which it was covered.} The construction of the new route resulted in tho importance of 
Vardhamana being considerably enhanced. 

In ancient India Vardham4na was a common name of towns, several of which were known 
by that namo. But Vardhamana, referred toin the two inscriptions above, is Vadhwan in 
Kathiawad. As the inscriptions state clearly that it was situated in Saurashtra, this Vardha- 
mana. can!54 be neither the Vardhamfna situated in Bihar,15§ nor the Vardhamanakoti in 
Dinajpur District (where Harshvardhana had encamped in 638 A.D.), nor the Vardhamana 
situated apparently between Allahabad and Benaras, 156 nor the one situated in Malwa. 157 

The town is named after Vardhamfina Swamin, the 24th Jain Tirthaikara, who. is 
said to have relieved it from the ravages of a cannibal Yaksha. The Jain Tirthaikara in 
question is a historic personality, but whether he flourished here is extremely doubtful. 
The legend only shows that the town was, in early times, a centre of Jainism ; and we know 
that Merutuiga, the famous Jain priest and author, was a native and inhabitant of’ this 
place. Al his books, which are so valuable for reconstructing the ancient history of 
Gujarat, were composed at this place. 





150 Baroda Gaz. 1 ata arraiarataiaferads area rat. — JRAS., X, 336. 
182° Ind, Ant,, XII, 193, 153 Pbe., p. 95. 7 
156 QDAI., 1. under. ATT 185 JAS‘, Bengal, 1883. 
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41. Valabhi. 


Col. Tod was the first scholar to identify ancient Valabhi with modern Vala, 18 
miles west by north of Bhavnagar, and the capital of a third class chief in Kathiawad. 
In the local slang, the town is still called Valen ; in documents two centuries earlier it is 
spelt as Valeh or Valhe, which is a corruption of Valahi of Jain and Valabhi of Sanskrit 
writers. It is true that modern Vala is not a port, while Alberuni’s statement that the town 
was destroyed by a naval expedition from Sindh 188 shows that ancient Valabhi was a 
port; but this discropancy does not make the above identification untenable ; for the 
creek which once united Valabhi te the sea has since been choked up ‘with silt,169 

Valabhi was founded by Bhattéraka, the Gupta general in Saurdshtra, who over- 
threw Parnadatta, the imperial viceroy, at Girinagara. At first Bhattéraka professed 
allegiance to the imperial house, but soon after the death of Skandagupta [c. 482] ho 
became independent, transferred his capital to Valabhi, a-:new city which he had founded, 
leaving 2 Governor at Junagad to look after his affairs there. 

Dr. BhagwAnlal Indraji observes : ‘the ruins of Valabhi show few signs of greatness.’ 
With due deference to the learncd doctor, we must beg to differ from him. In the first place 
we cannot expect to find any imposing ruins at Valabhi, for it was destroyed about 770 
A.D., while stone buildings were introduced in Gujarat only in the ninth century. A 
‘city built of mud and wood cannot be expected to preserve imposing traces of its 
greatness eleven centuries after its fall. Secondly, from Hiuen Tsiang we know that its 
circumference was six miles and that its population was fumerous and wealthy. ‘There 
are a hundred,’ he says, ‘ whose wealth amounts to a million. The rarest merchandise 
from distant countries is found thero in abundance.’160 

Valabhi i then must havo been a flourishing city of great importance. Nor was the 
dominion, of which it was the capital, as insignificant as Dr. BhagwAnlal thought. There is 
undisputed inscriptional and historic evidence to prove that even in 760 A.D., the sway 
of Valabhi extended to Wadnager in the north,t#! Godhra in the east!82 and Junagad in 
the west. 163 

Besides being capitaland port, Valabhi was also a famous centre of Buddhistic schol- 
arship. Hiuen Tsiang attests the existence of one Buddhistie ‘vihéra’ at a little 
distance from the town, but the copperplates show that there was also another located 
in the city itself. Hiven Tsiang’s statement that the former was founded by Sthiramati 
and Gunamati is confirmed by a copperplate grant of Dharasena I, dated 269 a.z., which 
states that the monastery was founded by Sthiramati.164 The city monastery, which 
is usually described as qTafyeqasiaras, was founded by Dudda who was a daughter of the 
sister of King Dharasena I !85, and who is therefore referred to as Queen Dudd@é in 
inscriptions. 166 

These monasteries which were very liberally endowed by the reigning house 1*? were 
centres of Buddhistic learning. Sthiramati, the founder of the first Vihara, was a deep 
and famous scholar; he had written several commentaries upon the works of his ‘ guru’ 
Vasubandhu, which were well known in the days of Hiuen Tsiang.168 His monastery had 
a splendid library of sacred books; a fragmentary grant of Guhasena I, dated 240 a.z., 
provides, inter alia, for the purpose of the purchase of holy: books.16° 

Tie ‘Sachaw'e trav. Lp. 192. 150 BGIy1.p.79.-—~—~—«:'180-Beall, II, p. 260. 
161 Alina copper plates, Gupt. Vol.,p. 171, 162 Siladitya V, grant of, 441 a. £.. Ind, Ant, X, p. 16, 
163 Beal, I, p.7. 84s Hay qeearapaeptacake? sfrqerqrdtararene... 
165 EDT AAAATATATA AIT Fraealagrra—Dharasena grant, Ind. Ant., IV, p. 116. 
186 FoR MAAS gra itarsaymt—Dhrivasena II, grant of, 310 o.5. 
187 Dhruvasena II, grant of, 310; Guhasena, grant of, 2404.2; Dharasena I, grant of, 269 aw; 
Dadda II, grant of, 417 a.m, &e., &e, 189 Beal II, p. 260, 169 AAA TeTRIT(AArzA ). 
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The Valabhi kings were patrons of learning. They valued science just as they rever- 
enced religion.1!0 Like ascetics, scholars also flocked to their court. Valabhi had become 
during their dynasty as famous a centre of Buddhistic learning and scholarship as Nalanda, 
For It-Sing tells us that in his time (671-695 A.D.) Nalanda and Valabhi were the only 
two places in India, which deserved comparison with the famous centres of learning in 
China. Advanced students, instructed by their teachers and instructing others, used 
to pass two or three years at these centres. Eminent and accomplished men also used to 
assemble in crowds ‘ to discuss possible and impossible doctrines.’ We may here mention 
that Bhartihari, the author of Bhattitkdvya, flourished in this city under the patronage 
of Shri Dharasena IV.171 

The city was a fortified place; the gates of ramparts are referred to in one inscription.17? 
There was ample open space outside the ramparts where, the army could be encamped and 
fairs held. Some of the spaco was reserved for gardens and orchards, which answered the 
needs both of recreation and religion. An inscription of Guhasena I, dated 240 a.z., 
records the grant of several gardens in the city to the Vihfra founded by Dudda, 

Valabhi rulers were quite catholic in their charity ; hence all sects flourished in the. 
capital. Hiuen Tsiang records that there were temples of Jains and several hundreds 
of the heretics. Valabhi must therefore have attracted in its days of glory several Brah- 
mana immigrants, an inference which is supported ‘by inscriptional evidence. 174 

The prosperity of Valabhi lasted only for about three centuries. Several legends are 
told regarding the cause and manner of destruction of Valabhi; but being mutually in- 
consistent; they are of little historic value. The conjectures of early scholars, who assigned 
its destruction to Scythian or Baktrian invasions, have now to be rejected, as the city was 
existing in a flourishing condition about 640 a.v., when Hiuen Tsiang visited it. 
As the Valabhi copperplates bring the dynasty down to Gildditya VII and to the year 
766 A.D.,174 tho fall of Valabhi must havo taken place during the reign of his successor 
Dhruvabhatta. The local tradition, which assigns the event to the year 523 A.D., as 
well as the Prabandhachintamani statement that it took place in 376 Vix. Sam.176, 
must be summarily rejected. 

The legend, which assigns the dilapidation of Valabhi to'an earthquake, caused by the 
curse of an enraged Brahmana 176, will‘be acceptable only to those who believe in sudden 
supernatural interference in human affairs. The story told by Merutuiga of Raika, a 
disaffected merchant prince of Valabhi, financing a Muhammadan invasion from Sindh, 
embodies a historic fact ; for, it is confirmed by Alberunj,117 

At the instigation then of this Rabka, who was somehow enraged with the Valabhi 
king, whether it was for taking forcibly the jowelled comb of his beloved daughter for the 
princess’ use or for wishing to occupy the villa dearly bought by him, we need not stop 
to enquire. The Sindh ruler sent an expedition by sea. The naval detachment made a 
surprise night attack, in which the king was killed; the city was afterwards pillaged and 
destroyed. Now as Mansura, the capital of the Moslem king who sent the expedition, was 
not founded till about 750 A.p., and as the latest Valabhi copperplate is of the year 766, 
wo may assign tho fall of Valabhi to about 775 A.v. . 

The Arab historians admit that the victor could not impose his terms upon the van- 
quished ; the Rajputan4 tradition, which states that a branch of the local family con- 
tinued to rule at Valabhi till its subjugation by Milardja at the end of the tenth century 


appears to be based upon a historic fact. 
170 Beal II, p. 269. in wmpafad waa var aeeatl airreaatreaqie aay | 
172) FUMASHRTTMANUAM AT Wea al AHTA—Siladitya, grant of, 290 G.E. 
173, Eg, sraraTOafaara.. THT A AA —Crant of Siladitya II, 352 4.x. 
1374 Alina copperplates, Gupta Vol., p. 171; 176 Pbe., p. 178, LS 
176 JRAS., XIII, p. 151, © }17 Sghaw’s trav., I, p. 193, \ 
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42. Vamanasthall. 


Vamanasthalf or modern Vantthali is about $ miles south-west of Junagad. In a local 
‘ranastambhe ’ inscription the place is called Vamanapura. The place is a very old one. 
The Jfahdbharatas refers to » Vamana Tirtha 178 but gives no clue to its locality; but in 
all probability it is the same as our Vamanasthali; for Girnar Mdhdimya states that tho 
central incident in VAmana incarnation took place at this very place and that the city was 
founded by VAmana himself. There is stilla temple of Vamana at the place. It thus 
appears almost certain that VAamana tirtha of the Mahdbhdrata is. the same as our 
Vamanasthali. 


According to a tradition which seems to be trustworthy Vamanasthalf was the capital of 
the Kathiawad Viceroys of the Guptas!7® during the fifth century. Nor is there any necessary 
clash between the tradition and the inscriptional evidence which, as we have seen already,180 
points out to Girinagara being the capital. For the distance betweon the two towns is only 
about 8 miles, both were situated in one and the same Paurdnic locality; and it is just 
possible that the Gupta Viceroys may be shifting in the summer to Girnar hills from Vamana- 
sthali like our present Viceroys shifting to Simla from Delhi. 


Parnadatta the last local viceroy, says the tradition, was a weak ruler,—a statement 
which we can accept only if we regard the composer of the Junagad Skandhagupta inscrip- 
tion as a fulsome liar; but whether weale-er strong he was overthrown by his General 
Bhattaraka who for a time continued to rule at Vamanasthalf asa Gupta feudatory. But 
soon after the death of Skandhagupta {c. 480]‘he declared independence, and shifted his 
capital to Valabhi, placing a governor at Vamanasthali, to look after the administration 
of the province. — 


Vamanasthali continued to be, throughout the Valabhi rule, a province of that 
dominion. Local governors had probably beconie hereditary chiofs, for Hiuen Tsiang speaks 
of a king of Saurashtra residing at the foot of Orjayante mountain but being a feudatory of 
the Valabhi house. A grant of Dhruvasena IIT dated 332 c.z. records the gift of Pedha- 
bhadra village in Vamanasthali district, thus proving that the district in question belonged 
tothe Valabhi dominions. At the fall-of Valabhi, the local viceroy became independent. 
Ho had no son and therefore appointed his son-in-law as successor. Thus was founded 
the Chid4shamé dynasty at Junagad in the ninth century. 


The local kings it appears were not favourably inclined to Saivisrh, for we find that 
Milaraja attacked and captured the city and took its ruler Graharipu prisoner for 
molesting pilgrims to Prabhfésa. Graharipu promised to behave better and was 
reinstituted as a feudatory. But the Chfiddéam4s, the Solankis. found to be refractory 
feudatories ; for Siddhar&ja Jayasimha had twice to undertake punitive expeditions to 
Vamanasthali. The same was the experience of the Vaghelas; Viradhavala though 
married to the sister of the reigning brothers, could not induce them to pay the . customary 
tribute. The sister’s entreaties proved unavailing before the manly and independent spirit of 
her brothers. A fearful battle ensued in which both the brothers were slain. Nuvertheless the 
victor could do nothing more than collecting his tribute ; for we know that the Chidaéamas 
continued to rule right up to the sixteenth century when their dominions were annexed 
by Daulatkhan Ghori. 


43. Visnagar or Visalanagara. 


This is a town of mediaval origin founded by Visaldeo. Whether he was the Vaghela 
prince or the head of the confederacy that drove the Muhammadans in 1146 is doubtful. 


> 
178 Qhap. ILI, p. 85. 479 Ind, Ant,, II, 312. 180 Vide back under ‘ Cirinagara.’ 
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44, Satrupjaya. ' 

Satrufijaya, a famous centre of Jainism in Kathiawad, is situated on a hill about 35 miles 
south-west of Bhavnagar. There are at present two temples on the hill—one of Adinatha 
and the other of Neminatha, Of these Adin&tha’s temple is apparently the older, since it 
was repaired by Ambaka at the desire of , his dying father Udayana, the minister of . 
Kumarapéla ; it must have been originally constructed many years earlier. 

As regards the Neminatha or Pargwanemi temple, it was built by Vastupila, minister 
of Bhima. Someswara’s statement regarding this temple, viz., 

ania Patras aaah after wea: | 
aaTAISAaTAAIAAAMBANTS KE Kau, IX, 39, ; 
is confirmed by the Girnar inscription of the year 1288 Vix. Sam. wherein we read 
aa SPAIN CAAA TAMA aT... Vastupala is also said to have 
built a tank at the foot of the hill. Cf. qcaveqart wait [ Rifas | TX, 43. ] 
45. Sivabhagapura. 


Sivabhagapura appears as the headquarter of a district in two inscriptions. In tke 
Kapadwanj grant of Dhruvasena IIT dated a.z. 334 it is mentioned as a district as also in 
the Kharagraha IT plates (dated 337). In the latter plates we read SWAT TAT 
BTR PAPUA qaraaxat qauesaseat aa: Tat: 1 From these two plates, there- 
fore, we may conclude that (i) Sivabh4gapura was somewhere in the vicinity of Kapadwanj, 
and that (ii) it could not have been far away from Khetaka where the donee of the second 
grant was residing. ' 

We are therefore inclined to think that Sivabh4gapura is the same as modern Sivaraja- 
pura, situated five miles east of Godhré. Itis about 35 miles from Kapadwanj and 50: from 
Kaira. Pangulapallikégrima appears to be the modern village Pallid in Thasra Taluka which 
is about 30 miles from Kaira where the donee was residing and 20 miles from SivarAjapura 
to which district it belonged. The change of ‘ bh4ga’ into ‘ rAj&’ in the body of name of the 
place is such as easily oceurs in course of time. 

; 46. Srinagara. 


Srinagara near Porbunder is an ancient place. According to the tradition of. Rajput 
bards it became the capital of the Jaitwas in the tenth century when they found it unsafe 
to reside at Bhiimillika or Bhumli owing to the Ahir capital, Junagad, being too danger- 
ously near it. Srinagara they soon abandoned for Porbinder. 

Ptolemy (p. 33) mentions Bardaxéma as a town in Syrastrene or Saurdshtra which 
Yule identifies with Porbunder. But Dr. Burgess prefers Shrinagar, a much older place in 
the same district having near it a small village called Bardiya which may possibly be a 
reminiscence of the old name. If such is the case, Srinagara may be as old as the first 
century B.C. 

47. Sribhavana. 


Veni and Radhanpur plates of Govinda III, both of the Saka year 789, refer to one 
city called Sribhavana. These inscriptions inform us almost in identical words that after 
the defeat of the Garjara, Malava and Mérasarva, kings, Govinda ITI had encamped his army 
at Sribhavana during the rainy season before he undertook operations on the Tuigabhadra 
against the king of Karnataka. ‘This Sribhavana then must have been rather in Gujarat than 
in Karnataka ; for it is reasonable to suppose that after three arduous campaigns against 
three different kings, the.army would naturally have preferred a stay at its home rather than 
somewhere in Karnataka, an enemy country to go where would have entailed a march of several 
hundred miles. Sribhavana then must have been somewhere in Gujarat. The statementin 
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the plates tear trraa aaraaarearatat eT | TeAAMTATKa Fass ErazA || gives us no 
clue to its situation, but Merutuiga’s statement that Siddhardja Jayasimha had encam ped at 
Sribhavana on his way back from Malwa to Anahilapattana shows clearly that it must be 
somewhere on the way from Malwa to Gujarat. Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji suggests that this 


‘Sribhavana might be modern Sarbhon about six miles east of Amoda in Bharoch district. 


There is no philological difficulty in this proposed identification ; but some difficulty arises 
owing to there being another Sarbhon in Surat Taluka about five miles south of Bardoli. 
This latter Sarbhon however cannot be our Sribhavana, for it is too much to the south to 
be a convenient place of stoppage for Siddharaja on his return from Malwa to Anahilapattana. 
Even Sarbhon near Amod is rather too much to the south ; but we may well suppose that 
the king may have decided to visit Bharoch before his return to the capital. 

From its description given by Merutunga, it would appear that Sribhavana was a city of 
considerable importance. It had several temples and public buildings which were illuminated 
on the arrival of the victorious monarch. In the eighth century also it must have been no 
small town, for it could conveniently accommodate and meet the needs of a victorious army 
of considerable numerical strength, 


48. . Srimala. 


N.B.—Being situated outside the boundary of Gujarat, Srimala ought to have been 
excluded from this thesis, nevertheless as it was the capital of the only kingdom long 
known as the Gurjara kingdom, it was décided to include it. . 

Pi-lo-mo-lo was, according to Hiuen Tsiang, the capita! of the Kieu-che-lo or Gurjar 
kingdom. Cunningham had proposed to identify it: with Balnrer, but it is now generally 
admitted that Pi-lo-mo-lo is Bhinmal, situated about 80 miles to the north of Anahila- 
pattana and 40 miles west of Mount Abu. 


According to Srimala-Mahatmya in Skanda Purdaa, the city has been changing its 
name every ‘ Yuga,’ Srimala, Ratanméala, Pushpaméla and Bhinmal being its nameg in 
Krta, Treta, Dwapara and Kali Yugas respectively. All these names may not perhaps 
have been in vogue ; but Srimala certainly was ; for in about 16 inscriptions discovered at 
Bhinmal, the town is referred to as Srim4la. Of. a: TU AST aflars Gaara: 

Srimala Mah&tmya tells a number of legends about the city, how it was founded by 
Yay&ti, how Gautama practised severe penance there, how Laxmi remembered here her 
former birth, etc. We need not however stop to consider them; they are useful only in 
attesting to the antiquity of the place which; however, can be otherwise proved. 


Srimla was the capital of the main Gurjara principality ever since its establishmet in 
Marwad. This event took place, as'we have already seen, early in the sixth century ; so 
it was then that the town was founded, At the time when Hiuen Tsiang visited it, it 
was in flourishing condition, its circuit was six miles, population dense and establishments 
rich and well supplied. 


The prosperity of the town, however, increased as years rolled on, For, the Gurjararulers 
of the place grew very powerful and their principality ranked fourth in India ; so the town 
toomust have increased in importance, Extensive fortifications were constructed and according 
to Uffet, the English traveller (who visited it in 1611), they enclosed a circuit of 36 miles, 181 
Within tho enclosed wall were constructed several tanks which served the double purpose of 
facilitating defence and meeting the various needs of citizens. All these tanks are now stone- 
stripped and many of them are filled up, In fact only three remain, Brahma Sarovara, 
Karada Lake and Jaikop tank. The town possesses an ancient temple of the sun called 


a a a 
181 Finch in Kerr’s voyages quoted in BG., 1-1, p. 449. 
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Jagatsw&min which is perhaps as old as the town itself, From the inscriptions at the place, 
it appears that a big festival was celebrated atthe temple every ASwina month: Cf. 
RPTL AAMT. .-NiaTe Terr acganfaaag...( Inser. No. 12 ). 

Prosperity of Bhinm4l declined with the rise of the Solankis during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Still the local dynasty continued to rule, perhaps as feudatories, to the 
end of the thirteenth century, for the Bhinmala inscriptions take the dynasty right up to the 
end of that century. At about a.p. 1297 the dynasty was overthrown by Muhammadans 
and the importance of the town began to dwindle rapidly. For a while early in the 
fourteenth century, the place retained some importance as it was one of the chief towns in 
the kingdom of the Gongira Chowhans of Jhalor (J abélipura);.but even that principality 
soon succumbed to the Muhammadan pressure and Bhinmal lost its importance for ever. 

Srimala has been from early times the home of Srimali Brahmanas. Magha, himself a 
Srimali Brahmana, was a native of this place and‘ enjoyed the court’s patronage. It was 
to Bhinmal or Srimala, that the messengers of King Bhoja repaired when they were sent 
out to bring Magha. For in Prabandhachintémani, we read ary =fpitsrs:: afarrifsatagat 
ears fT Gases aydkanaar waned: vad Raat: sftareaTahgaas aardia aaa... 
aepe...aa ag fareriPat gate:..g@ gear | The statement of Prabandhachinidmani is 
further confirmed by Prabhavakacharita of Pradyumnaasiri in the 14th canto of which 
we read 

atta THAT SATSH TAAL SIT: law Miareaieata Gt gearae fare: | 
AT. APTA AT ATTA: | eA TSA Sea Aes aay: Paes: (I 

btatuuinmamncmeaeneens Leweies wea Mh IHEEAT Heine | 
aft ATST AeA ATMTAHTA: eftessTeTA: | 

It is therefore clear that our SrimAla is the city where the poet MAgha flourished by the 
end of the tenth century. 

49, Siddhapura. 

Siddhapura, situated about 15 miles further up the Saraswati than Anahilapattana, 
has come to acquire its present name during the twelfth century. Before that 
century, the name of the place was Sristhala. For in an inscription of Milarfjal8? we read 
AGFAUKAAA: WRAITH UT:.. TATUM TAS |... seg aT: SAAT | Bar hageT 
fercrzaraeraenh: gaat MISS Tdlvaceadraneh ana hreanst CARISA- 
equvaTa .--+ | Here the mention of the famous Rudramahdlaya temple makes it 
abundantly clear that Sristhala can be no other place than Siddhapura (which at present 
possesses the Rudramahflaya temple). The circumstance of the Saraswati taking a sudden 
turn to tho east is also satisfied by Siddhapura ; it.is in fact considered peculiarly holy 
precisely on this account. : 

The city was given its present name in the twelfth century in honour of Siddharaja 
Jayasimha who completed the temple of Rudramahflaya left incomplete by Malarfja. The 
local Bréhmanas, who probably devised this name, must have taken peculiar pleasure in 
proposing it, for it was complimentary not only to Siddhar&ja but ne to themselves ; for 
Siddhapura also means ‘ the city of the perfected.’ 

Neither the Mahdbhdrata'83 nor Agni Purdna, 184 neither Ktirma Purdna'86 nor Vardha 
Purdna'86 make any mention of Sristhala as a ‘tirtha.’ Nevertheless at present the place 
ia regarded as a very holy tirtha ; Sraddha offerings to maternal ancestors are enjoined to 


183 Ind. Ant., VI, p, 192. 183 TIT, ch, 84, 85. 184 Chap. 109, 
185 Uttarabhaga, chap. 35. 188 Chap. 149. 
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be offered here as those to the paternal ancestors are enjoined to be offered at Gayé. Hence 
the place is often called ‘ matr gay.’ For, the legend says that it was by bathing at the 
Alpasarovara of this tirtha and by using its water forthe Sraddha to his mother that 
Paragurama was purified from the sin of murdering his mother at the dictate of his furiated 
father.187 The Matr Yajiia is performed at Kapilasraina, two miles west of the town 
whero besides the Alpasarovara, there are two more holy lakes, viz., Jiianavapika and 
Bindusarovara. 


The city rose to importance under Milarfja. Goaded perhaps by qualms of conscience 
for having murdered his maternal uncle, Milardja passed most of his old ago at Sristhala. 
By his royal patronage he induced several families of learned Bréhmanas in U. P. to come to 
and domicile in Sristhala. Audichyas, Gaudas and Kanojas still ascribe their arrival in 
Gujarat to the royal invitation of Milaraja given to their ancestors. 


The famous Rudramshalaya temple at Siddhapura was commenced during the reign of 
Malarfja ; but owing to several reasons much progress was not made with the work. Sid 
dharaja however took up the task and réconstructed the whole temple on a scale far surpassing 
that originally contemplated by Mélara4ja. To judge from the ruins, the temple covered an 
oblong of about 230 feet by 300; in the centre stood the templo, two or three stories high 
with a mandap of 500 square feet. 


The temple has twice suffered from Muhammadan vandalism, once in 1297-8, at the 
hands-of Ulagh Khan and again in 1415 at the hands of Ahmadshaha. At present only 
a few fragments remain, but to judge from the description of the temple in Prabandha.- 
chintémant it must have been, before the Mubammadan sacrilege, an edifice of exquisite 
beauty and magnificent grandeur. 


Ptolemy mentions, among the towns east of the Indus, a town Asinda which Saint- 
Martin identifies with Siddhapur. This identification cannot be accepted, for Siddhapura 
itself, as shown already, is a modern name. Asinda bears hardly any resemblance to Sri- 
sthala, the ancient name of the town. 


50. Simhapura. 


Simhapura is the same as modern Sihor, 18 miles due south of Bhavnagar and 25 miles 
west of Hath&b. Simhapura, through Simhir, has become Shor, the preceding vowel being 
lengthened by way of compensation for the loss of the following nasal. 


Simhapura was in ancient times a flourishing city of great importance. Burgess thinks!88 
that it was the capital of the Sih dynasty but there is no evidence, inscriptional or literary, 
to support this conjecture. Under such circumstances then a conclusion based apparently 
on the presence of the word Simha in the name of the town is likely to be misleading. 


We must also observe that Simhapura mentioned in Brihatsamhitd as a city which suffers 
from a@ lunar eclipse in Amphora!89 js not the same as our Simhapura in Saurdshtra. That 
Simhapur is the district so named which is situated onthe north-western frontier of India 


-adjacent to Kashmir. 


Our Simhapufa is certainly an ancient town; for it figures as an important town as early 
as the seventh century. For, there is a grant of Dharasena IV, dated 326 G.z., wherein we 
read Feaqeanna: Panpraatard: gues srarcHcar areas: Fags: 9 The usual way 
——— eee ee 


187 Ind, Ant., XIII, p. 282 ff. 188 Ant. K., p. 16. 
189 Kern’s translation, p. 34. 19 JBBRAS., X, 79. 
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of the plates to refer to towns and villages is by mentioning the territorial division in 
which they were situated. The fact that Simhapura is mentioned by itself shows that it 
was then too well known to need any such reference. e 

How much older than the sixth century the city is we do not know. Among the several 
cities mentioned in Ptolemy or the Periplus, it does not bear resemblance to any, nor are 
there any inscriptional or literary references to it. So the exact antiquity of the city we 
cannot determine. 

In the tenth century, the city became a colony of Audichya Brahmanas who came to 
reside there at the invitation of Milarfja. Siddharaja Jayasimha is said to have assigned a 
hundred villages!®1 to this Audichya colony in the twelfth century. 

The site of the old city is half 2 mile away from the modern village. In connection with 
the name of the place, it is interesting to note that as late as the middle of the last century, 
lions were numerous in the adjoining forest-clad hills; even now there are many panthers. 

51. Sami. 

Among the cities east of the Indus Ptolemy (p. 150 ff.) mentions one as Auxoamis or 
Axumis. Saint Marten identifies this with Simi, the capital of a Muhammadan chief, lying 
a little to the east of the Saraswati and 25 miles from the coast. Yule, however, thinks that 
Auxoamis is Ajmer, but this is doubtful, for the sequence of the cities mentioned leads’ us to 
think that the city in question should be not far from Astakapra and Theophile, both of which 
are situated in the peninsula. Ajmer besides is too much inland, Saint Marten’s identifi- 
cation too is by no means convincing ; we are inclined to think that modern Simi may not 
be so old. We are, however, unable to propose any identification for Auxoamis of Ptolemy. 
It was ptobably in Rajputana as it is stated to be to the east of the Indus and not in Gujarat. 

52. Sdryapura. 

A grant of Siladitya V dated 441 Gz. mentions one Saryapura as the head- 
quarter of -a vishaya or district. Forbes names Sfiryapura as one of the ‘harbours of 
Anahilavad kingdom and thinks that it may be Surat.1°2 But this view has to be rejected, 
In the first place Surat is a modern town; we have already seen that Karmantapura was the 
chief city in Surat district in ancient times. Itis hardly possible for two cities situated 
two miles apart to flourish together. Secondly, we must remember that the Chavotakas never 
possessed the Lata provinces; it was as late as the time of Solanki Karna [1064—1094] that 
the territories upto modern Ahmedabad came under the Solanki sway. I is almost 
certain that the Solankis never possessed territories so much to the south as Surat. For 
Godhra and Bharoch wero independent chiefships even in the twelfth century when the 
Solanki power was at its height ; how then is it possible to maintain that Siryapura was 
Surat and was a port of the Anahilwad kingdom ? 

The Siladitya grant above referred to was issued from Godhra ; Siryapura then must 
have been somewhere in the Panch Mahals or even further to the east. The grant 
* gays BAGUATT acitendtare TEsazHarA: There is a villagé Bhaliawad in Dohad Taluka 
on-a rivulet which is not named in the map. If this is our Bahuvataka, Stiryapura 
must be situated within a radius of about 40 miles from it. We are unable however to 
propose any identification as we can discover no village bearing a name resembling Stiryaptira 
within that‘radius. Of course there is one Surpur in Bikaner State but as the dominion of 
the Valabhis never extended beyond Anandapura, it cannot be our Stryapura. 








19% Pbe,, p. 107. 192 Ras Méla, I, p. 245. 
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53. Stambhatirtha. 


Stambhatirtha is modern Khambayat situated on tho gulf of Cambay. The name 
does not occur in the Pauranic lists of tirthas nor is it mentioned by Greek writers. 
Mr. Dey’s statement therefore that Gambhuta was the old name of the place, Stambha- 
tirtha being a name given in the Chavotaka period may be true. But we do not know 
why the new appellation was sclected to supercede the old one. 

The earliest reference to Stambhatirtha is' perhaps that) in the K4vi grant of RAshtrakita 
Govinda IIT dated Saka 749193 where the king of Stambha is mentioned ag one of those who were 
threatening King Dhruva. This Stambha may most probably be our Stambhatirtha. The 
local dynasty came to an end during the Solanki period and tho town was annexed to the 
Anahilapattana kingdom. Though the town ceased to be a capital, its prosperity did not 
decrease. In fact it increased and no wonder, for Stambhatirtha now became’a natural 
outlet for the export and import trade of the mighty Gurjar dominion. The extensive trade 
of Anahilapattana, Agra and Delhi was all carried through this port; it was from here that 
Muhammadan pilgrims from the northern India used to go to Mecca. There were 
several marts in the city ;1% merchants in the city were very rich, it was one of the chief 
money markets of Gujarat.1% Many Muhammadan merchants had also domiciled at this port. 

Stambhatirtha was also the naval port of the Solankis. Muharhmadan chroniclers inform 
us that when the mother ‘of Mahmud Ghori, who had embarked for Mecca from this port, 
was attacked by pirates, she was saved by thovtimely assistance of tho naval squadron 
under Tejahpila which was probably stationed at this very port. 

Being such a rich and flourishing port, it is natural that it stiould have possessed all 
the amenities of ancient city life. Gardens and orchards were numerous, some being in- 
tended to serve the needs of divine worship, others being meant to answer the purpose of 
human recreation; there were also pleasure lakes, used as public baths,1°6 

It is natural that such a wealthy city should have been attracting many needy Brah- 
manas. Vastupéla is said to have laid out a new suburb for them.1? Someswara 
informs us that several new temples were built by Vastupala and the fact is confirmed by 
the Girnar inscription already quoted. 

With the Muhammadan annexation of Gujarat, the city’s fortunes declined. After the 
fall of Anahilapattana Alaf Khan captured and plundered the city. An interesting fact may 
here be noted that at the time of this incident, Malik Kafur, who subsequently became’ 
so famous a general, was a slave in the household of a Muhammadan merchant at Stam- 
bhatirtha. Alaf Khan sent him to Delhi where his fortune rapidly advanced. 


54. Stambhanaka. 


It was once believed. by scholars that Stambhanaka was the same as Stambha- 
tirtha. This was natural; for philologically the identification is so ‘tempting to 


~ make ; and no other village or town is known to exist which bears the name of Stam- 


bhanaka. Nevertheless we must reject the identification, for Stambhatirtha was situated: 





193 Ind. Ant., V, 119 ff. 1m Koti Kaumuds, Ul, 8. 

195 eeoratt GRAN Te... AS: GF—Girnar Inscr, 1222 a.v. 

198 Cf. for example, WATT A Cea: RANA ST | a WHAM aaseaa | 
Kirti Kaumudi, chap. III. 
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onthe Mahi; whereas Stambhanaka was on the Shedhi.!°8 Besides the Girnar inscription of 
1288 Vix, Sam. mentions Stambhanaka as distinct from Stambhatirtha. Cf. METRIC: 
TRAAAHITA NAA HTM ATH RTAL AN... 

Where this Stambhanaka was situated, no body has as yet been able to determine. 
We propose to identify it with the village of Sandhan situated about seven miles south-west 
of Kaira and a mile and half to the south of the Shedhi. Philologically the identification, 
though difficult is not improbable; the superfluous final ‘k&’ being dropped as usual, Stam- 
bhana easily developed into Sandhan. The village being only a mile and half from the 
Shedhi can well be said to be situated on it. a 

There is a tradition to the effect that the place was founded by Nagarjuna. When 
Nagarjuna found out the image of Paréwanatha engulfed in Dwarakaé at the time of its 
inundation, he is said to have removed it to the banks of the Shedhi at the site of old Stam- 
bhanaka. The legend goes on to narrate that Nagarjuna possessed an elixir coveting which 
a Silavahana prince murdered him. But as the secret of the elixir perished with Nagar- 
juna, its course was arrested ; hence the place came to have the name Stambhanaka.'% 

To us the legend appears as a later invention. There was a Jain shrine at the place in 
the twelfth century; for we know that Kumfrapala had appointed Malla, the famous Jain 
disputant, as its priest. An attempt therefore is made in this legend to claim high anti- 
quity for the shrine which was the place of residence of so famous a personage as Malla‘and 
incidentally to explain and derive the name of the locality. It is however clear that unless 
strong historic evidence is adduced to support the Jain theory that Stambhanaka is named 
after. the idol of Stambhana Pérswandtha, we cannot accept it as probable. 


55. Sthana. 


To the north of Wadhwan is situated in Kathiawad a village called Thin which 
is the vérnacular rendering of the original Sanskrit name of the place Sthina. This 
place is more interesting for its traditions than for its inscriptional or historic references. 
This is said to be the country of the Deva Panchala clan from which Draupadi sprang ; and 
the place isregarded as one of peculiar sanctity, hallowed by the residence of the sages and 
by its propinquity to shrines like that of Trinetreswara. A chapter in Skanda Purana is 
devoted to this god and is popularly known as Tarneter Mdhdtmya. From this chapter 
we learn that the solar temple at the place was built by Mandhata in the Satya Yuga. 

Among the cities east of the Indus Piolemy?®° mentions one Theophila. The name 
means ‘dear to gods’ and is obviously a Greek adaptation from the original Sanskrit 
name. Dr. Burgess thinks that Theophila might be this Than. Now Than or Sth4na is 
no proper name:; the original name of the place must be something different ; and’as it is 
regarded so holy, the place might well have once borne an appellation equivalent to ‘ dear 
to gods.’ But all these are mere conjectures and the identification therefore cannot bo 
accepted as certain. Nor does the statement in Skanda Purdna that the place was once a 
big city covering several square miles and containing a population of about half a million 
necessarily support its identification with Theophila of Ptolemy ; for the chapter in question 
of Skanda-Purdna is very late and may be based upon the pious imagination of its writer 
rather than upon any genuine historic tradition. 1t may be that Theophila is actually 
our Th4n ; our contention simply is that the evidence so far adduced for the identification 
is not convincing and decisive. 

ThAn was the seat of a Parmar principality during the thirteenth century. It was then 
probably that the place was converted into a fortified town. There are temples of V4suki 
and Sirya at the place ; of these the latter is ancient ; it was rebuilt in the sixteenth century. 





193 Pbe., p. 194. 199 Pbe., pp. 194-7, 
290 Ep. Ind., I, p. 55 ff, 
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56. Harshapura. 


There is only one inscriptional reference to Harshapura ; it occurs in the Kapadwanj 
plates of AkAlavarsha Subhatunga and his feudatory Mahis&manta Prachchhanda 201 
Therein we read :—sreq @: dfafated war sfaeaesgenrare vaqyiera...zar ated gendrend 
arate Rizarerszearifameasia...From this it is evident that (i) the towns Khetaka, 
Harshapura and KAgadraha were situated not far from one another and that (44) the 
Kapadwanj or Karpstavasijya sub-division formed part of Harshapura district. 

_ Dr. Bhagwanlel Indraji thinks that this Harshapura may be Harsol in the Prantej 
Taluka of Ahmadabad district. This seems to be the case, for the distance of Harsol froin 
Karpatavanijys or Kf&padwanja being only 20 miles, it is possible to regard the latter as a 
sub-division of the former district. Nor is Harsol too far from Khetaka and KAédadraha ; 
for Kaira and KAsandr& are only 50 and 40 miles respectively from Harsol. These distances 
are not considerable for wo must remember that Harshapura was the headquarter 
of a. district which was distinct from the Khetaka district. Distance between the 
headquarters of two contiguous districts may well be 50 miles. 

Nor are there any philological difficulties in the way of the proposed identification. 
Wo have already quoted *°? instances of a disappearing ‘pa’ changing its preceding ‘a’ 
or ‘&’ to ‘o’:so Harshapura, first became Harshor and then Harsol, ‘1’ being as usual 
substituted for ‘r’ not only for simplification but also for dissimilation, one ‘r’ having 
already ocourred. 

That Harsol though now @ village was once a town can be seen by some fragmentary 
ruins near it. There is a tower to the east of the town bearing an Arabic inscription of 1599. 
This shows that Harshapura continued to be a place of some consequence to the end of 
the sixteenth century. si 

57. Hastakavapra. 


Hastakavapra.is the same as Hath&éb in the Bhavnagar territory. There are no philo- 
logical difficulties in the identification. “Ka ’ was optional as early as the sixth century ; for 
two grants of King Dharasena I separated by the distance of only two years from each 
other spell it differently, once retaining and once omitting the ‘ ka.’203 The liquid ‘ va’ 
was dropped and the preceding ‘a’ lengthened by way of compensation. There being two 
consecutive conjunct consonants, the first ‘sta’ was simplified by changing it to ‘tha’; 
and finally the resultant Hathapra changed into Hath&b,.the final conjunct being simplified, 

_and ‘p’ changing into ‘b’ owing to the stress which the syllable originally bore. Locally 
the name is still pronounced as Hath&ép. 


The plates however supply additional evidence for the identification of Hastakavapra 
with Hathab ; for the villages Kukkuta and Maheshwara-Dasénaka mentioned in them as 
being situated in the Hastekavapra Ahfra are modern Kikéd and Mahddevapur, respec. 
tively, both being within o few miles of Hathab. 


Hastakavapra then was at Hath&b, neither at'T4laj& as Yule thinks nor at Gopindtha as 
Lassen opines, It is difficult to see how Hastakavapra can develop into Télaj&, as neither 
‘Ia’ nor ‘ja’ occur in the original word. Gopinatha on the other hand has no philological 
connection with Hastakavapra and Lassen does not state if, when, how, and why the old 
name Hastakavapra was changed into the modern one of Gopinatha, 
ee AEs ENS 
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In Ptolemy as well as in the Periplus, mention is made of a town called Astakapra. 
Ptolemy enumerates it among the cities to the east of the Indus ; 204 in the Periplus we are 
told that ‘the extent of the coast from Bartarikon (on the middle mouth of the Indus) to the 
promontory called Papike near Astakapra which is opposite Barugaza is 3000 stadia, This 
precise mention in the Periplus of the locality of Astakapra leaves no doubt as to its being 
the same as Hathab ; for, firstly it is just opposite Bharoch, and secondly its distance from the 
mouth of the Indus is just what is given by the Greek writer. The Greek form is derived at 
as Biihler points out not immediately from the Sanskrit one; but from an intermediate Prakrit 
form Hastakampra which had been formed by the dropping of the liquid ‘ va’ and the insertion 
in its place of a nasal as is still the custom among the Gujaratis. The loss of the initial ‘ha’ 
will cause no surprise to anyone who knows the difficulty experienced by the Gujaratis in 
pronouncing that sound ; and what is true of the modern Gujarati was probably true also of 
his ancestor. 


Hathab then is a very old place as old at least as the beginning of the Christian era. 
Though now only a village with a population of 1,000, at that early time it was an important 
and flourishing port as the Greek references show. 


In the sixth century the town was the headquarter of a district in the Valabhi dominions, 
as the two plates quoted already and the Ganeshgad plates of Dhruvasena IV show, The 
plates unfortunately supply us no information whatever about the extent, condition or 
importance of the town. We may however well suppcse that the maritime activity of the 
place still continued; precisely for that reason perhaps was the place selected for being a 
district headquarter. 


e 


CHAPTER IV. 
General Features of City Life. 


Having given in the last chapter a history of Gujarat cities, we propose to make in this 
chapter a few general observations about cities and city-life in ancient Gujarat. Our sources 
supply only scanty information on this point ; nevertheless we derive some very interesting: 
facta from them. 


Dimensions.—Let us first consider the dimensions of our cities. Inscriptions or ‘ Pra- 
bandhas hardly make any references to the population of cities; Kumédrapdlackarita says, 
as we have seen, that you would then bo able to know the number of souls in Anahilapattana 
when you will be able to ascertain the number of drops in ocean. Even Hiuen Tsiang who 
is very careful to give the extent of cities has nothing to say about their population except 
that it was dense or otherwise. It would therefore appear that the Mauryan practice2®® 
of taking census of cities was not in vogue in Gujarat. 


Nevertheless, we can get a tolerable idea of the dimensions of our cities and towns. 
Fortunately Hiuen Tsiang supplies us with the circuit of many a city. Fortunately Time, 
the Universal Leveller, has not entirely obliterated the ruins of some at least of the old cities 
like Ghumli, Chandrévati, Valabhi, Simkapura, eto., eto. We aro therefore enabled to affirm 
that Gujarat cities were usually not very big as is the case with modern cities. With the 
solitary exception of Anahilapattana, which, as we have seen, was a big city, most of the 
prominent cities did not contain a population of more than 30,000 to 40,000. Bharoch, an 
all-India port, was during the time of its highest glory only 20 1i20* or four miles in circuit, 
i.e., only about onesquare mileinarea. The circuit of Valabhi was only six miles, though it: 
was the capital of a flourishing kingdom. The circuit of Anandapura,though the chief city of 
Anarta and the provincial headquarter under the Malwa rule, was only 20 li or four miles.20° 


204 Ptolemy, p. 146. 205 Artha Sastra, chap. XXXV. 206 Beal., Il, p. 259, 
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Its area then could hardly be more than one square mile. Bhfmillika and Chandravati, 
though important feudatory centres in their own days, were, to judge from their ruins, only 
half @ square mile in extent.207 


From all this we may well conclude that the average flourishing and important city 
in ancient Gujarat was a square mile and a quarter in extent; its population then could 
hardly have, on the average, exceeded 25,000. 


If such was the case with capitals, ports and forts, what was the case of towns, which 
were district head-quarters and sub-divisional head-quarters, we can well infer. These were 
not the places even of petty chiefs who could attract to them the needy Brihmana or the 
aspirant poet ; sometimes, itis true, that the “ Dataka ’ or governor of a district was a scion of 
the royal family?° ; so he may have had a petty court of hisown. But this must not have 
resulted in any appreciable augmentation of population. There were no irresistible economic 
forces operating at that time, as they operate now, causing villages to be depopulated and 
Cities overcrowded. So these towns, on the average, could hardly have had a population of 
more than 10,000. 


It is true that they were centres of administration of the whole district ; but we must 
also note that in the Ancient Hindu Polity, the principle of devolution was carried to the 
greatest possible extreme. Inscriptional evidence in Gujarat, as well as in the remaining 
parts of India, clearly shows that the adjudication of civil and criminal disputes used to take 
place locally in every village. Whenever a village is granted away, the donee is invariably 
invested with the right of receiving the proceeds of fines in civil and criminal cases that were 
adjudicated in the village. Ii the ancient villager had to run up to the Taluka and Zilla 
head-quarter for the adjudication of the pettiest dispute, civil or criminal, this would hardly 
have been possible. From the Chola epigraphs, Nos. 77 of 1900, and 223 of 1902, it 
appears that even such grave cases, as those of culpable homicide not amounting to murder, 
were decided locally in villages. Ancient Indian villages were independent, self-contained 
units economically as well as administratively, a fact which must have adversely affected 
the development of Zilla head-quarters into cities of considerable dimensions. The fact that 
many of these like KarmAntapura, Harshapura, Kagadraha, Kalapaka have dwindled down 
into villages a thousand or so in population, also shows that they could not have been at 
any time cities of over 10,000 population. No sudden devastation is known to have overcome 
them ; and the shiftingyof the head-quarter of the district cannot account for so great a 
reduction. 


If the district head-quarter was usually less than 10,000 in population; the sub-divisional 
and taluka head-quarters must usually have -been only large villages of about four to six 
thousand population. 


Defence.—Having thus determined the dimensions of our cities and towns, let us see 
what was their defence arrangement. Usually they were walled; in cases of capitals, 
commercial ports and frontier cities there were strong ramparts surrounded by deep ditches. 
We have already seen how capitals like Valabhi; Bhamilliké, Bhinmal, Anahilapattane, 
ports like Bharoch and Hastakavapra, and frontier towns like Vardhamfna, Darbhavati, 
Jhinjuw&da were all strongly fortified places. Gates of the towns and cities were carefully 
guarded ; and ingress and egress was possible only through them. There was usually local 
militia to defend the town and cities ; many inscriptions are discovered in the south, immor- 
talising the memory of local heroes who had laid down their lives in the defence of their 
towns and villages.?° 








207 Vide back under Bhimikhak& and Chandr4vati. 209 Cf, Siladitya II, grant of, 352 az, 
209 Hattimallur Inscription of Krishna I (765 a.p.)}. 
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Buildings.—During the oarlier period, mud and. brick was the material usually used, 
stone masonry came in vogue only in the ninth century. Specimens of many of the bricks 
used for ancient houses are discovered in the ruins of Valabhi, Ghumli and. Chandravati, 
they show that the bricks were nearly as strong, for all practical purposes, as stones them- 
selves. Even when the stone was introduced along with the marble, it was used chiefly 
for temples, tanks and dams; ordinary houses including public buildings usually consisted 
for the most part of bricks. “ 


Public Buildings-—Secular public buildings were not many in ancient towns and cities. 


Administration being lergely decentralised, there was no necessity of having an endless 
number of central offices to be located inthe district head-quarters. Fach town, however, 
had atleast one public hall called ‘nigama sabh&.’ (Nasik Insc., No. 12) which .was used for 
the transaction of public business, for the presorvation of public records and other similar 
purposes. 

Religious publio buildings, f.e., temples, ‘ vihdras,” etc., were in our Gujarat cities 
very numerous. In most of the cities that Hiuen Tsiang visited, he notes, as we have already 
seen, the presence of a number of ‘ vihfras’ and temples. Where a modern city possesses 
one temple, the ancient one possessed probably fives “And no wonder ; for people were in 
those days more religious, faithful and devotional than they are now, and their charity was 
usually directed to the erection, reparation, enlargement or endowment of temples and 
‘vihfras.’ If after the Muhammadan rule of more than 300 years, Wadnagar could possess 
in 1600: a.p. more than 300 temples, as noted by Abul Fazl, we. may well conclude that 
the average Gujarat town of our period possessed far more temples than the average 
modern town. . 

Water supply.—Where citizens were unable to get the necessary water supply from wells, 
large tanks were usually constructed for that purpose, We have already seen how many 
of our towns like Godhr&, Dholka, Dohad, Dabhoi, although they wore not capitals, possessed 
large tanks for drinking-water. In capital cities like Anshilapattana and Bhinmal, tanks 
were many; and some of them at least were.set apart’ as public baths:; for prabandhas 
refer to people sporting in tanks.210 From drinking-water tanks, water was taken to con- 
venient centres in the towns and stored there in wells, from which the locality around would 
derive its water supply. 

Gardens and Orcharde.—It appears that gardens and orchards were an important feature 
of ancient Gujarat towns and cities. We need not base this conclusion upon the poetic 
description of our prabandhas ; there is ample other evidence. For, as we have already 
seen in‘many of our grants, the granted property consists of gardens and orchards situated 
either within the'town or on its precincts. In fact, the presence of numerous temples and 
pious devotees inevitably entailed the laying out of numerous gardens. 

These: gardens, though originally intended, in most cases, for the. purposes of divine 
worship, must have also incidentally served the purpose of human recreation. The statement 
about Dagapura gardens :-— t 

ALTAIR: HITT LVRSRTTT | 
waamirs gereaetaa at aAtHA || Mandsor Inscr. 
clearly shows that some were definitely reserved as places of public recreation. 


Wealth, and Commerce.—Gujarat and Kathiawad have been, since earliest times, rich in 
natural wealth ; we have seen how the.author of the ‘ Periplus’ was impressed by the bounty 


210 Compare the following verse in the description of Daéapura.— 
aatergeTreaarianget aaa THe as ATT | 
AFRTUMCINT AT AMS HTT ReNT | 
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which Nature has distributed over these territories. Naturally Gujarat. cities were wealthy ; 
of most of the Gujarat cities visited by Hiuen Tsiang, he notes that they wererich. And 
no wonder ; for besides the natural wealth of the province there was the commercial talent 
of its inhabitants, as remarkable then as it is now, to help the accumulation of wealth. 
Most of our flourishing cities, we have seen, were-noted for their trade and commerce. 
Valabhi was a capita] no doubt, but if there were a hundred in the city whose wealth 
exceeded a million, as Hiuen Tsiang observed, it was due to the rarest merchandise in 
India being stored in its mart. Prabhasa was no doubt a ‘tirtha’ but part of its wealth 
was, as we have seen, due to its being the steaming station- for boats plying between Africa 
and China, Bharoch and Mesopotamia. Karpafavanijaya was only a taluka place, but 
it rose to importance because it was on the- trade route between Bharoch and Central 
India, The rise of Dhavalakka, Stambhatirtha, Ghogha, Mangro), Bardaximo and Godhra 
waa primarily due to commerce. 


Merchants then were an important class in ancient Gujarat. Many of these were merchant 
princes ; we have seen how the Sahasralinga tank could be completed cnly by the opportune 
help of a merchant prince, how Tejahpéla had to fight an actual battle with another merchant 
prince who wished to set at nought the authority of his chief Viradhavale. Many of the 
ministers too of the Solankis weresarafs and bankers. Thus Udayana, the minister of Kumfra- 
pala, was a merchant prince. Tejahpala, the minister of Viradhavala, was a famous banker 
at Cambay and had opened several branches of his business at other cities in Gujarat.211 


The merchants, if rich, were also liberal; many of the city improvements and temple 
repairs were possibJe, as is shown by the Girnar and Karli inscriptions, only through their 
liberality. 


The crafts and trades of each city had a guild of their own presided over bya Sreshtin. The 
guild had its own rules, its own militia for defence, its own bank to advance money to its 
members, to receive deposits from them, and to administer guild-charities. Al] thisisclear 
from the Mandsor inscription which describes the constitution and function of a typical. Lata 
guild of the fifth century. What was true of the fifth was also true of the twelfth century. 


From the tenth century onward, Muhammadan traders also began to reside in Gujarat 
cities, We have seen how there were many Moslem traders both at Cambay and 
Anahilapura. 

Public Education and Libraries.—In Ancient Gujarat as-in Medieval Europe, education 
was entirely monopolised by the church. Buddhistic ‘ viharas’ were not only centres of 
monasticism but also centres of education and learning. They were nurseries of Buddhistic 
scholars and possessed libraries of the sacred literature (as is implied by the grant for the 
purchase of books to a Valabhi vihéra). It was in those monasteries then that the Buddhist 
children were taught and taught freely ; hence the numerous public and private endowments 
which they received. What was true of Bauddha vihfras was also true of the Jain ones ; 
in fact the literary activity of the Jain priests is more prominent than their religious activity. 
Education of the Hindu boy was entrusted to the Hindu Pandit. We have seen how many 
of our grants record the gifts of whole villages to Brahmanas famous for their learning. They 
were expected in return, as South India Inscriptions show, to keep the torch of learning 
burning ; one of the Surat plates also records how worthily a Brahmana at Bhadrapallf or 
modern Bardoli was spending the revenues conferred upon him by his sovereign, 212 


UL waaay Tareas Raa +-—Girnar Inser. 

22 farina aeaTaTTE Rea yay | ear Matera BAAwTGeT seageawan | 
aPAEHA ATT USS Tart | PARA: THT THETA | 
Mat THT YTTHTTNTT Vt at satrae | Ind. Ant, XII, 185. | 
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As regards technical education, it was imparted by the respective guilds who used to take 
as apprentices intending scholars. 


Public Administration —We must, before concluding this section, say a few words about 
the public administration of our Gujarat towns. We have already seen how the villages 
enjoyed a large amount of self-government. What was true of villages was also more or less 
true of towns and cities. The government was vested in a ‘Ditaka’ or governor appointed 
by king; but he was guided in administration by a ‘ Panchakila’ or Panchayat committee. 
We have seen how the construction of the huge Sahasraliiga lake was entrusted by Siddha. 
rfja, not to his public works department but to a local committee composed of ministers and 
merchants. ‘The restoration of the Prabhasa temple was entrusted by King Bhima to a 
‘ Panchaktila ’ presided over by his local governor. When Siddharfja Jayasimha had to 
ascertain the amount of the Imperial tax levied at Bahuloda, he had to inquire regarding the 
matter not of his local officer but of the local ‘ Panchakiila.’ We shall get a good idea of the 
amount of self-government enjoyed by our towns and cities when we realise that the collection 
of such an important imperial tax as that levied at Bahuloda, a tax which yielded a revenue 
of 72 lacs, was entirely entrusted toalocal body. On the strength of these facts, we may well 
conclude that in ancient Gujarat towns and cities, local administration was entrusted to 
committees mostly consisting of non-officials. Thus there was a committee to collect 
revenue, another to supervise over the water supply, a third to carry out repairs of public 
temples and buildings. There were probably similar committeea to look after drainage and 
road repairs, to keep a watch over foreigners and to maintain intact the defences of the 
towns. - 

Such then were, briefly speaking, the main features of cities and city-life in Ancient 
Gujarat. The picture they reveal has charms of its own. It reveals a city-life free from the 
bothers of modern civilization but yet possessing many of the amenities of life which strangely 
enough we have come to associate only with modern times.*i3 The average city, 
being but of a moderate size, combined the advantages both of the city and village life. 
There were no slums, there was no overcrowding; there were nice arrangements for the carrying 
out of municipal functions. Person and property was safe, even Muhammadan traders 
admit that they could apprehend no danger in Gujarat cities though they were in a hopeless 
minority in the twelfth century. Though divided into various sects and creeds, the 
citizens lived amicably ; Hinduism, Jainism and Buddhism existed side by side, each contri- 
buting a valuable share in the formation of the culture of Gujarat. 





218 That the features of cities and city life herein described were common in Ancient India will 
be perceived from the following verse occurring in the Gangadhara stone inscription of Vishwavarman 
(Gupt. Vol., p. 72) which describes the normal features of a good city. 

ATT -ASTT- ALT T-PAIN TTT AS HAT HTT: 
a WHATATTT PASSAT It, : 
Se qeAT HENTAI | 


